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TEACHERS THE CLASSICS. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY has just issued 


Caesar’s Gallic War. 


Erent Booxs, by WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, Ph.D., and HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN, Ph.D., of Yarz Universiry. 


i2mo, Cloth, 512 pages. - - Price, $1.20. 


This edition ot Caesar is a departure from the traditional methods of pre- 6. The special vocabulary to Book Hight, added in order that 
senting the facts of the language and explaining and illustrating the subject-matter. |the occurrence of words in Caesar may not be confused with their occurrence in 


It is designed to meet the existing demand for an attractive and comprehensive | “ Hirtius.” 
edition of Caesar to a fuller degree than any work of the kind heretofore issued. 7. Very full and comprehensive notes. 
The distinguishing features to which the attention of teachers of the classics; 8. Grammatical references placed beneath the text rather than in 
js directed are the notes. . 
1. The use of full-face type to indicate the new words as they are 9. Prose composition based on special chapters of “ Caesar.” 
10. An introduction including the life of Caesar, history of Gaul, Germany, 


.ntroduced. 
2, The insertion of ‘* Topics for Study” based upon the portion read. and Britain, and a sketch of the method of Roman warfare. 
3. Examples of inductive studies and lists of topics for investigation. 11. Indexes of geographical proper names. 
4. Word lists, containing in convenient order those words of which a knowl- 12. Numerous beautiful and instructive iUustrations, and maps in’ 
edge is necessary for satisfactory reading of the text. color. 
5. The indication in the vocabulary of the nwmber of times each word, The grammatical references are to Harkness’s, Allen & Greenough’s, 
and Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammars. 


occurs, enabling the student to estimate the vocabulary value of each word. 


NOW READY, a Special Edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany for Tourists and Botanists in field work. It is printed on thin, 
tough paper, bound in full leather, with limp sides cut flush. It is intended for the satchel, and will stand rough usage. Price, $2.00. 


Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


Please mention the JOURNAL CF EDUCATION. 


Correspondence in reference to the examination and introduction of these new works is cordially invited. 


For other announcements of the AMERICAN Book CoMPANY, see last page. 


’ For interest, accuracy, If you want modern AR/THMETICS presenting best ~ 
MAURY § GEOGRAPHIES. clearness, © progressive- methods and best classified work, get Vemnable’s New;—if, UNIVERSITY PUBLISHIN G CO., 
ness, unequaled. Promptly recognize geographical changes. for your own hand or for scholars’ desks, the most reliable, 66 anp 68 DUANE St., 
handiest, and cheapest D/C7/ONARY, get the Claren \ 
’ 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS, for | doms—it best books for introductory study of | For PALE BY NEW YORK. 
gr excellence o 
method and execution, attractiveness of illustrations and text | Gildersieeve’s ;—if best book for beginning GARMAN THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
with lowness of price, you must see these Readers. or SPANISH, Kmnoflach’s ; etc., etc. Write us. ) 23 Hawtry Sr., Boston. 


HE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, ETC., FOR 1891. ) Instruction, 


LECTURES in General Principles of Education, Supervision, Kindergarten i 117 
3 OO Manual Training, Primary Methods, Grammar Methods, High School Meth- Sociability, 
ods, Academic and Special Studies, . . (Board and Tuition the Lowest.) R e st 


a Send for large circular and club rates to the Managers: SHERMAN WILLIAMs, Glenns Falls, N. Y.; Cus. F. KinG, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


———— =———_ are not abstruse treatises, designed primarily to 
make book-keepers for large establishments, but 
LWW = are clear, practical manuals, free from confusing 
= _ technicalities, graded to the ordinary schools and 


ws, should know and be able to apply to the simple or more complex 
Please send for descriptive circulars, 


BOOK 


Simple, economical, teachable, progressive, complete. The only system yet 
published which recognizes that fundamental principle of all successful teaching, 
constant and systematic review. Already adopted in more than LEGO Cities 
and Towns. Among them,— 

Worcester, Lawrence, Somerville, Brockton, Woburn, Pal- 
mer, Providence, Warren, Westerly, Brooklyn, New York City, 
Jersey City, Camden, Bridgeton, Altoona, Duluth, Eau Claire, 
| Racine, Burlington, Rutland, Nashua, Keene, Augusta, Gardi- 
/ner, Saco, etc. 

| « “The ‘Normal Review System of Writing’ has been used in the public schools of Provi" 


| dence about one and one half years, and meets with general favor. Its movement exercises are 
| @ particularly valuable feature.’’—H. 8. TARBELL, Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


Examine the NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM before introducing any other. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 


ide Wabash Av, Chicago. 6 Hancock Av., Boston. 


D. H. FARLEY. 1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
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designed to teach the principles that every person, having dealings with his fello pl 
business transactions, They are unanimously commended by instructors in Publ ’ 
THOMPSON, BROWN &CO., . «+ « 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
By D. H. FARLEY and W. B. GUNNISON. | 
+ 
| W. B. Gunnison. | 
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Bethlehem, White Mts., N. H.|% 


J. A, DURGIN, DURGIN & CO., 
| Proprietors. 


Enlarged Since I ast Season. 

Rates for members of the American Institute of 
Instruction during the annual meeting in July: Two 
persons occupying one room, — gentlemen, $2.00 per 
day; ladies. $1.75 per day. 

One person occupying room alone, $3.00 per day. 

Reduced livery rates to all points. 


The International Hotel, 


NIACARA FALLS, N. Y., 


Is now under the management of Mr. URIAH WELCH 
of New York City. 

This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg- 
est, and is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara 
From mapy of its rooms,— as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain 
view and cnly one minute’s walk therefrom. 


All communications relating to the International 
should be addressed to URIAH WELCH, NIAGARA 
Fats, N. Y. 


Furorean [RAVEL. 


‘YY ANTED. by two accomplished New England 
lady teachers, a party of six young ladies to 
accompany them, next Summer, in a tour through 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, — spending ten weeks in toese countries, for 
pleasure and education in history, literature, and art. 
One of these teachers has traveled extensively in 
Europe, and both are entirely yet 4 and emi- 
pently qualified to conduct such a party. The charges 
for the trip will not be made for profits at all, but 
simply to cover expenses, 
For full particulars apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical ucts, we are able to 


do full justice to all orders. 
We make a pperiaity, of the products trom the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILER 


FURNITURE 


Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goeff's Historical Map of the U. 8 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
611 Washington St , Boston. 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 


A i § FOR LADIES, MISSES, 
AND GHILDREN. 
\) Made on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing§ clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 
. Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


BOOKS, | 209 best books sent 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 
The Special Food for Brain and WNerves. 


formula (in his “ Prize Essay ” to o~ 
American Medical Association) is acknowledged by leading pees as the 


i osed of elements #ec- 
most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet intellect impart 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s 


‘ers, to th d, to the overtaxed mother, 4 a 
he at 6 © pobent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. The exact formula is on the label. 
e 
New York. (oly 
See that this signature is printed on the label: (@™ 
CAS AND CAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 

Projecting Apparatus of every description. 


Pamphlet with testimonials free. 
MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 
I@™ Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


essary to restore and sustain mental and and all Professional Breit 
or sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be 
accepted. 
From $1.00 to $500 cach. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
3 CHICAGO, ILL., A- 


mental labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion. NS le tatty one development of children. 
Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25TH STREET (4), 
Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


ELECTRICAL, and Y Ord | | | 
CHEMICAL our Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 
STEEL. PENS. by Alt DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHine INUSE FOR SCHOOLS, Penctts. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


GOULD & CooK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
: 4 J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
> fA 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 
= , 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer. 


"440M POOD soog 


GOOD MATERIAL. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 


CLEANLINESS, EFFICIENCY, anp ECONOMY. 1891 Models. 4{Styles. 


Pronounced by Thousands the Best Machine for ‘ = 
OFFICE, HOME, and SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks a Lead. 4 
Price $1.75, carriage free. Send for circular. 35 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR IT. ros 
THE PERFECT PENCIL POINTER COMPANY, Ses 
105 MIDDLE StT., PORTLAND, ME. wale 

oF 
$3 

= 


Mannfactured by 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CoO. 
1026 ARCH S? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Has the school your 
children attend no flag, 
and you a patriot? 


Musical, far sounding, 

factory Bells for 

MENEELY & CO., | Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
WARRANTED. Send for our fl l G 
sen ag catalogue . WwW 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cleclansti, @ Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, Mass 


We sell j 
the best for the lowest price. U, 
to 20 days. Beeey till cured, 
DR. J, STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 


KINDERG 


CUTTER’S 


Physiological Series, 
Beginner's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 


By Joun C. B.Se., M.D. 12mo, 
140 pp., 47 illustrations, 30 ects. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Phystology, and Hygiene, 
By CaLvin CuTTER, A.M.,.MD_ A Revision 
of the First Book 12 mo, 200pp, 70 illus 
trations, 50 cts. 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 


By Joun C. B.Se., M.D. 140 illue. 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By PAuL Bert. Adapted and arranged for 
American Schools by W. H. GreEnx, M.D. 
With 570 LIilustratione. Book One—Animals, 
Plante, Stones, and Soils: 30 cents. Book Two 
—Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and 
Vegetable Physiology: 36 cents. Complete in 
one 16mo volume; 375 pages; 60 cente. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge, 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States 
of Bodies. Reading Lessons. Summaries, 
Questions. Subjects for Composition. By PAUL 
BERT, author of ‘ Bert’s First Steps in Sci- 
entific Knowledge,” translated and adapted fir 
American Schools. Illus. 12mo. Cloth. 36 cts. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry, Abridged. 


By Wo. E. ByerRty, Ph. D., Professor of Math- 
ematics, Harvard College. 8vo. $1.20. 


The changes made are mostly in that portion of the 
book used in preparatory schools. Therefore the new 
edition, while better adapted for beginners, retains 
all the strength of the original in that portion used 
in College. The following are some of the colleges 
using the New Egition : — Harvard College, Boston 
University, Vassar College, Ohio University, Ran- 
dolpk and Macon College, Drury College, Davidson 
College, Thurman University, Hillsdale College, Car!- 
ton College, etc. 


Elements Of Irigonometry 


By Epwin S. CRAWLEY, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania: 
Price, $1 00. 


Sharpless & Philips’ Astronomy. 


Prepared by Prof. IsAAc SHARPLESS, Se.D., of 
Haverford College, and GkorGE M. PHILIPS, 
A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. Explicit Directions given in al! 
Practicable Cases for Observing the Celestial 
Phenomena. Clear Explanations. Freshness 
of Matter. Profusely Illus. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Sharpless & Philips’ Natural Philosophy 


Prepared by Prof. ISAAC SHARPLESS, Se. D., of 
Haverford College, and Grore® M. PHILIPS, 
A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Liberal Terms for Introduction & Exchanze. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


Corres ence relating to Books for Examina- 
tion invited. 


Address 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Put’s, 
715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 


$4 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Journal of Education. 


4 WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 8 Semerset Street, Boston, Mase. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. f 


(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
MEMORIAL DAY.) 


BY ELLA G. IVES. 


O sun, subdue your splendor; 
O virds, forget your mirth ; 
O robe of mist so tender, 
Eashroud a lifeless earth. 
O sea, renew your moaning ; 
O winds, a requiem play ; 
O heart, with grief’s intoning 
December wrest from May. 


A nation weeps, 


And vigil keeps 
O’er her heroic dead. 


O sun, unsheath your lances ; 
Filing out your rainbow arch; 
O music that entrances, 
Sound a triumphal mareb. 

O flag by heaven’s portals 
Unfarl your gleaming bars; 
For there earth's dear immortals 

Forever placed your stars. 


A nation’s praise 
Its tribute pays 
To her heroic dead. 


Written for the JOURNAL.| 
REMEMBERED. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 
The ylad birds build and sing again, 
Bright blossome paint the forest’s floor ; 
Bat in our hearts, a song of pain, 
For loved ones, that return no more. 


From lonely pine to ocean’s strand, 
Throughout our country’s farthest bound, 
Lie heroes, of a mighty band, 
And where they sleep is hallowed ground. 


Aye, laurel, for each holy grave, 
And fairest, freshest flowers of spring ; 
For grander life their own they gave,— 
How poor and cheap our offering ! 


Bat as we come, with sweetest flowers, 
We pause to think of graves ‘‘ unknown,’’ 
Where rest the brave, who once were ours, 
By loving hands for aye unstrewn ! 


What though we know not where they lie; 
Though none shall deck their precious dust ? 
They taught us how to live,—to die, 
And left to us a sacred trust. 


That we should daily seek to grow 
More tender, true, unselfish, brave, 

And striving thus, may we not sow 
Immortal flowers above each grave ? 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Suet. A. B. Pouanpn, Jersey City, N. J.: To teach 
successfully the teacher must know the child. 


Springfield, Ill : Knowledge hin- 
ders no man, but the want of it is cambersome. 


F. Louis Sotpan, St. Louis, Mo.: All thinking, all 
knowledge, all teaching, is connected with language. 


Surr. E. W. Wriaat, Vicksburg, Miss.: The value 
of the best source of study depends wholly on the way it 
is carried out. 

Prin. Ina M. Cranack, Kansas City, Mo. : A benefi- 
cent Providence has made the early movements of the 
mind automatic. 


Surr. Wm. E. Anperson, Milwaukee: A thorough 
knowledge of the elementary branches is indispensable to 
successful teaching. 


of thought will lead the pupil by any path to love science 
and strive for scholarship. 


Rev. J. L. Stwarp, School Board, Waterville, Me.: 
There is no education which can begin to compare with 
that given in the public free schools. 


Supt. Davin W. Haran, Wilmington, Delaware : 
To some people, anything that requires a re-adjustment 
of their mental machinery is objectionable. 

Supt. C. W. Bennett, Piqua, Ohio: Practice alone 
will enable one to do the work more easily because he has 
done it often, but not necessarily to do it better. 

Henry B. Fay, Newport, R. I.: Drawing is a lan- 
guage, and every one sees about him the expression of 
that language in thousands of objects. 

Pres. Exviot, Harvard College: Liberal education is 


not to be justly regarded as something dry, withered and 
effete ; it is as fall of sap as the cedars of Lebanon. 


AN IDEAL TEACHER. 


RY AN OHIO SUPERINTENDENT. 


I presume there is no man of sensibility who has not 
found somewhere one who to him stands forth preémi- 
nently brave and beautiful. Into almost every life some 
character of worth and beauty has poured the rich wine 
of its generation, causing the eye to brighten, the heart 
to beat more quickly, the hope to lift itself with firmer 
strength, the will to grapple more courageously with diffi- 
culties, and existence to array itself less with cloud and 
more with the splendor of the glory yet to be. 

The writer has in memory one to whom, had life been 
prolonged, would have been given a name and a reputa- 
tion of surpassing worth. Alas! ‘“ Whom the gods love, 


of marvelous power to penetrate to them the double- 
bolted gates of knowledge. He seemed to typify the 
thought of mastery. The lessons to his mind were lumi- 
nous with thought. As Emerson put it, “ His mind dis- 
solved whatever it applied itself to.” Chaos resolved 
itself into order. The puzzling networks of thought 
stretched themselves out in lines of beauty. His mind, 
traversing with great rapidity to the outer limits of 
attained knowledge, could see at once the truth pure and 
beautiful, or detect the falsehood fleeing away, unsub- 
stantial, vain. 

Before his class he was as one to whom the work of 
teaching was a joy, because it gave to him the opportunity 
of being the medium between the greater good he so well 
loved and those committed to his care. Did Goethe or 
Schiller speak a truth, that truth was made to speak its 
message in terms quite understood. He knew the limits 


to her recesses the truth he loved, the world became a 
sort of enchanted land. The clover blossom fascinated 
him. The laws of light moved him to admiration. The 
history of a word, traced long and far, came like a ship 
across the seas of time, from lands and times remote. 
Against such a teacher money has no worth. As no 
light which the physicist can devise seems other than 
darkness against the sun, so reward, compensation, mate- 
rial returns, are not possible of thought or estimation 
against sucha service. Teaching is but the contact of 
life with life. Blessed is the child, the youth, the man, 
whose life bathed in the light of the life of a gifted friend, 
catches something of its ardor, sees something of its ideal, 
and begins to burn with something of its heat. The 
watcher upon the roof of Agamemnon’s house gazed 
nightly for years across the blae Mediterranean to see the 
beacon fires that were to announce the homeward journey 
of his master’s ships. At last the longed for, patiently 
waited for signal broke upon his eye ; and so with us who 
teach, and us who learn, upon our longing vision, as long 
since upon the vision of my friend, will burst a light eo 
wondrous in its beauty, so clear in its revelations of all 
truth, that upon its waving banners the texture of all 
things will stand revealed, and we shall be satisfied. 


THE FIVE WAYS OF RECEIVING REPROOF 
OR INSTRUCTION: AN ETHICAL STUDY. 


BY WM. R. ALGER, BOSTON. 

I never happened to hear an essay on the subject 
of receiving and profiting from reproof. Yet the 
morals of this subject are important and are much needed 
by the most of us. For pride and vanity,— the com- 
monest and strongest qualities of our average human na- 


die young.” Cut off in the prime of life,—nay, in the|ture,—are ever as ready to give advice or censure as they 
early prime,—when was dawning upon him the conscious-| are indisposed to take it; and however fitly admontiion 
ness of full power, he yet put before his pupils an image| may be imparted, it is useless unless fitly received. The 
of tireless life and energy, of keen insight into mysteries, | sowing of seed is nothing, if fruit be not borne; and so 


it often remains true that the administration of counsel 
or blame is cheap and copious, while the profiting by it 
on the part of the recipient is costly and rare. 

When censure or counsel is offered to us, there are five 
different ways in which we may receive it. Let us take 
them up and consider them in their order, beginning 
with the worst and ending with the best. 

The lowest and vilest way of treating reproof or ad 
vice is to meet it with resentment and hatred. There is 
in every unregenerate soul a spring of jealous pride, ex- 
ceedingly deep and sensitive, which makes any assump- 
tion of superiority on the part of another offensive. This 
resentful self-esteem makes us averse to taking an atti- 
tude of inferiority or discipleship before any of our com- 
panions. We are very ready to look complacently on 
equals, to look arrogantly or condescendingly on inferiors ; 
but it is naturally disagreeable to sit humbly at the feet 


of drill and inspiration. He knew how far upon the/and listen with docility to the words of one who points 
former depends the latter. When the pleasures of acqui-/ out our faults and indicates the remedy. This tendency 


sition seemed to vanish in the laborious effort to achieve,|is aggravated in all the baser types of character until it 


he knew how and where to apply the help, to lift the cur-| often becomes actually venomous. The tacit implication 


tain hiding the high goal, to cheer, to sustain, to inspire.|of the monitor that he is better, wiser, or more favorably 


He knew the worth of honest plodding, and his winged|situated, arouses the pride of the censured, thwarts his 


steps patiently kept pace beside the painful progress of him|desire to be admired, prodaces that mixture of painful 


his worth. He well knew 


who, sweating under his toil, strove gallantly to realize/feelings which constitutes mortification and whose in- 
stinctive revulsion is anger. From a vulgar nature, 


** How far high failure overleaps the bounds of low successes.’” | when reproached for some wrong or exhorted to some 
This man to me presented a type of a teacher rarely | duty, how quickly flies the biting retort, I am as good as 


found. Best of all, he had an enthusiasm for knowledge.|you are! I do not thank you for your advice! Please 


His learning was profound. Mathematics, science, lan-/ attend to your own business ! 


guage, alike engrossed his mind and yielded to his appeal. 
To every subject he gave an attention, a self-absorption, 


grew, grew the world into fairer, statelier life and beauty. 


When any one calls our attention to a defect, an 


error, a daty, there is an instinet in us to resent it, to 


that could not fail to penetrate its difficulties. So as he/dislike him who does it, and to retort upon him,— 
without pausing to examine how the facts are, and to 


Across dark places he found strong threads golden in|see what we ought to do. This course is as foolish and 


Dr. Et Tarran: Elegance of expression with vigor 


texture and firmly moored. Pursuing with tireless ardor’ bad as it is natural and common. The tendency to it 
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is not less strong than it is wrong. It springs from a 
poisonous pride. To cure it an elevated state of self- 
rule, in a calm dignity of religious principle, is requisite. 
We must cease to compare ourselves with others to secure 
an advantage over them. We must Jearn that all our in- 
terest lies in accurately comparing ourselves with the 
highest standard of our duty, and heartily welcome every 
help from others in securing correctness of perception in 
this comparison. Our one business in life should be seen 
to be not to seem superior to others but to steadily become 
superior to ourselves, superior today to what we were 
yesterday. 

The second way of receiving admonition is with im- 
patience and rejection. This, too, arises from pride or 
perhaps rather from vanity, a passion less deep and ma- 
lignavt than the foregoing,—a superficial and fretful con- 


thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” when he preached 
uttered weighty admonitions in stirring strains of elo- 
quence. Yet we are told that even when Paol was 
speaking, a young man named Eutychus was asleep in a 
window, and fell down and was taken up for dead,—un- 
til the preacher, not offended at his inattention, went to 
him and revived him. How many minds, how many 
hearts, how many consciences, are asleep, while instruc- 
tions, rebukes, exhortations, are expressed, every one of 
which has vital applicability to their immediate state and 
wants! For the most part, I suppose, the reproofs and 
counsels publicly uttered in any general assembly are re- 
ceived with indifference. That is to say, I suppose they 
are heard with a vague carelessness which does not detect 
a small voice of private enforcement accompanying every 


ceit fostered by self-complacence and fortified by pre- 
occupation. Most persons are more annoyed and bored 
than angered by reproaches and exhortations. They are 
so opinionative as to regard all attempts to enligten them 
as so many impertinences, to be brushed aside with con- 
tempt and neglect. Entirely satisfied with themselves as 
they are, all their forces pre engaged and used up in 
their present style of character and mode of activity, 
they are pestered by any call to correct what is amiss, to 
acquire new aims and refashion their manners. And so 
if any one censures their conduct, or seeks to inspire in 
them a fresh interest in some direction to which they 
have not yet attended, it but disturbs their ease, and is 
an annoyance from which they impatiently seek to escape 
fn the easiest and qu'ckest possible way. This temper in 
the treatment of those who would fain aid us by criticiem 
or by positive instruction, is not so wicked and fearful as 
that temper of revengeful hatred with which diabolized 
forms of inferiority confront all efforts to improve them ; 
but it is quite as unjustifiable and hopeless while it lasts. 
It originates in a vain spirit of self-satisfaction with what 
one already is and with the experience he already has. 
For its cure it is necessary to arouse the nobler ambitions 
of the soul, open the deeper faculties, awaken diviner 
aspirations, so as to generate at once the faith that there 
are endless treasures of truth and good waiting to be 
grasped, and the correspondent desires to make a faith- 
ful use of the means for grasping them. Then, so far 
from being pestered by criticism on our defects or by ex- 
hortations to rise to what is above us, we shall eagerly 
seek for every such assistance in our efforts. We shall 
not irritatedly turn away from any one who rebukes our 
vice or offers us information or holds up a virtue for us 
to copy, but shall earnestly attend to his words, and 
thank him as our best benefactor. He is not our best 
benefactor who leaves us undisturbed in our imperfec- 
tions, but who plies us with fresh incentives to correct 
what is erroneous and supplement what is incomplete and 
press forward in consecrated toil that every to-morrow 
may find us further and higher than to-day. 

There is a third way of receiving reproof or advice, 
quite distinct from the two ways already described, name- 
ly, with utter inattention and indifference. Some when 
blamed or counselled, meet it with anger and hatred. 
This springs from resentful pride. Some meet it with an 
annoyed and rejecting dislike. This springs from vanity 
or complacent pride. Then there are others,—and per- 
haps they form the most numerous class,—who meet it 
with a sluggish and profound apathy. This springs from 
insensibility. There is no inflammable emotion within, 
and so no recognition of the kindling ideals without. 

The most earnest presentation of principles may be 
made before us; the mest searching application of duty 
may be brought home to us; warnings solemn enough to 
shake the dead may be spoken in our ears ; the finger of 
condemning truth may be pointed directly at us aeccom- 
panied by the words, Thou art the man !— and yet we 
may carelessly smile, letting it all pass by as the idle 
wind which we regard not. In fact we must be indiffer- 
ent to every kind of reproach and incentive unless we are 
possessed by some earnest desire to diminish our evil and 
increase our excellence, to purify and enrich our experi- 
ence, to enlarge and harmonize our facilities, to perfect 
our faith and redeem our being, lifting it into the blessed- 
ness of its full heritage. Such a desire, and that 
alone, will make us truly attentive, modest and docile, in 
the presence alike of friend and foe, critic, teacher, 
and rival. It must be supposed that the Apostle Paul, 


general statement and saying in each personal ear: Thou, 
thou art the very man referred to! 

The fourth way of receiving suggestions from others, 
whether dissuasive or inciting, is with reluctant and 
thankless acquiescence. They irritate us, they annoy us, 
they bore us; but at the same time they strike into our 
moral nature and awaken a responsive sense of obliga- 
tion which we cannot escape. We would fain dismiss 
the disagreeable intimations of our faults and of our du- 
ties from inattention, and think of something that pleases 
more and exacts less; but we cannot doit. Conscience 
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is uneasy on the throne and shakes its painfal scepter at 
us until we heed and obey the requirement. A rival in- 
solently exults over some mistake or wrong we havé com- 
mitted, and which he forces on our notice; an enemy, 
with ill-concealed satisfaction, holds up to the light some 
unhandsome aspect of our mind or character or action; a 
friend sadly reproaches us for doing some unkind or un- 
becoming thing or for omitting some task plainly incum- 
bent on our love,—and all these suggestions are alike 
offensive to oar sensibilities and troublesome to our 
thoughts, but so attached and tangled with our moral 
principles that they refuse to be shaken off. So we 
compromise between our pride, vanity and laziness on the 
one side, and our duty and aspiration on the other, by a 
slow and marmuring rejection of the petitions of the 
former and a reluctant and half-hearted conformity to 
the demands of the latter. The fault found with us is 
most distasteful to our self-love, as you flaunt it before our 
eyes ; but then, we are guilty of it; it is as you say; and 
we must admit it, although we hate to do so. The advice 
you offer, as we clearly see, is sound and valuable ; and 
although it mortifies us to feel beholden to you for it, we 
must accept and follow it! How much there is in the 
world of this kind of acceptance of correction and help 
from others! The suggestions, however just and useful, 
are taken with a lingering unwillingness, a crusty re- 
serve, a feeling of injury hidden in|the benefit, which robs 


the service of all its joy and beauty and of m 
half its blessed profit. : gthion 


before whom Felix trembled, and Agrippa cried, “ Almost 
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The whole mischief of this temper arises from fixing 
the attention upon wrong standards of comparison and 
wrong ends of action. Self love, until we learn to rectify 
it, keeps us obstinately set in morbid directions of thought. 
The great questions for us to consider, when blamed or 
counselled, are not at all the relations of the critic to us, 
but whether what he says is true or false, valuable or 
worthless. The important thing is not whether he be 
superior or inferior to us, better or worse than we, but 
whether we are as good and wise and strong and faithful 
as we ought to be, and whether we can make use of his 
help in any way to improve ourselves and serve beneficent 
public ends. The truth of the case, and our own growth 
in what is desirable, are the essential considerations, from 
which our attention ought never to be diverted by invid- 
ious comparisons between ourselves and our advisers. We 
should look on a man as a fool who, in place of trying to 
improve his personal appearance, should break the looking- 
glass for giving so ugly a reflection. We should deem the 
patient a madman who, when his pbysician described his 
disease and prescribed the remedy, should wax indignant 
and retort on him ; and yet in matters of character, dispo- 
sition, opinion, conduct, this isso constantly done as scarcely 
to occasion remark. The man who prizes progress more 
than complacency, aspiration more than ambition, worth 
more than appearance, intrinsic desert more than social 
precedence, will never give a halting notice and a grumbling 
assent to the efforts others make to open his eyes to faults 
and strengthen him for the accomplishment of his duties. 
And it is truly astonishing how keen is the insight of 
those about us into the qualities of our character and the 
facts of our condition, and what unending aids we can 
derive from their remarks, if we are once in real earnest 
todo so. Bean attentive pupil, and all life is a continu- 
ous school, and every one in it a constant teacher ; 
because all persons tend to react on us in accordance with 
our action on them, and so in them we may see ourselves 
revealed. 

Th's brings us at once to the fifth and last way of receiv- 
ing the criticisms and counsels offered to us; and that is 
with eager and grateful appropriation. Of course we must 
in ourselves cultivate discrimination, both as to those who 
offer reproof and counsel, and as to the reproofs and 
counsels offered. The foolish and the knavish may give 
us idiotic or malignant admonitions. We may be inno- 
cently or designedly abused and misled, unless we take 
heed to test the wisdom and integrity of our censors. 
But with this abatement and precaution, having good 
reason to believe a rebuke deserved or an advice wise, 
there is but one justifiable way of treating it, and that is, 
to accept if and make the best use of it we can. A spirit 
of conscientious and aspiring rectitude will always appre- 
ciate helpful suggestions with promptitude, and appropri- 
ate and apply them with gratitude. Then that impene- 
trable conceit which surrounds so mauy, as with 'a wall, 
is overthrown, and all kinds of enlightenment can come 
in to our assistance. Then unregenerate pride is purified 
from its malignant animosity and becomes that noble self- 
respect which respects others as its own counterparts. 


These, are the five possible ways of receiving re- 
buke or instruction from our associates,—with angry dis- 
like, with impatience, with indifference, with complaining 
unwillingness, with quick and glad acceptance. The first 
manner is born of proud animosity ; the second, of com- 
placent vanity ; the third, of routine degraded into insen- 
sibility ; the fourth, of moral will mixed with selfish in- 
stinct; the fifth, of harmonious intelligence, affection, 
and conscience in triumphant union. 

In the first three cases the evil elements are in sole 
preponderance ; in the fourth, the good and evil elements 
are in struggle, but the good preponderant ; in the fifth, 
the good alone asserts its entire supremacy. This last is 
the only method always completely appropriate for us to 
follow. 

We will close with the most serious and searching co0- 
sideration which belongs to the subject ; namely, this: 
There is an insane obstinacy so automatically possessed 
by its own ruling propensities, its foregone likes and dis- 
likes, that it sheds every suggestion from without, u0- 
weighed, unregarded, or, if noticed, rejected with scor”. 
Such a habit, even in its various lesser degrees of preoc- 
cupying prejudice and bias, will certainly displease those 
j®bout us, chill their ardor, alienate their interest, and end 
their attempts to minister to our betterment. 
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VACATION GEOGRAPHY. 


BY WM. E. SHELDON. 


MONTREAL, OTTAWA, QUEBEC AND VICINITY. 


Montreal is the chief commercial city of the Dominion 
of Canada, and its beautiful location and charming sur- 
roundings render it a place of rare interest to visit It 
is built on an island in the St. Lawrence, distant from 
Toronto, 333 miles ; from Ottawa, 120 miles; and from 
Quebee, 192 miles. It was visited by French Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in 1542, and was founded in 1640 on the site of 
an Indian village called ‘“ Hochelaga.” Mount Royal, 
from which the city derives its name, rises 700 feet above 
the river level, and is one of the most fashionable drives 
in Canada, the road extending to the summit and around 


RY) 
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the mountain. The views in all directions are enchanting. 

The public buildings, and notably the churches, are of 
more than ordinary interest. The cathedral of St. 
Peter, built in imitation of St. Peter’s at Rome, is 
crowned by five domes, one of them 250 feet high. The 
Cathedral of Notre Dame is one of the finest churches 
in America. 

The Victoria Bridge crosses the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal, and is the longest tubular bridge ever built, — 
its length being 9,184 feet. It was completed in 1859 
and cost $6,300,000. 

St. Hilaire is a summer resort, situated on an elevated 
plateau, which is known as “ Belwil Mountain.” Fish- 
ing, boating and bathing are enjoyed on a magnificent 
lake in the vicinity. 

One hundred and twenty miles to the northwest is 
Ottawa, the political capital of the Dominion, situated at 
the junction of the Rideau River with the Ottawa. The 
government buildings on Parliament Hill are the pride 
of Canada. They cover an area of four acres, are built in 
Italian Gothic style and cost over $3,000,000. Rideau 
Hall is the residence of the Governor General. 


PARLIAMENTARY BUILDINGS AT OTTAWA. 


An interesting side trip from Montreal is that to the 
ancient city of Quebec, which may be made by trains of 
the Grand Trunk Railway or by the steamers of the 
Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company. Quebec 
has been termed the “Gibraltar of America,” and is the 
only walled city on the western continent. It is most 
picturesquely situated. The fortifications, with towers 
and battlements, are located on the “ Plains of Abra- 
ham,” in what is known as the “upper town.” The 
“Citadel of Cape Diamond,” covers the entire promon- 
tory, embracing an area of more than forty acres. It 
rises to the height of 345 feet above the St. Lawrence. 


and the St. Charles rivers form the two sides and “ Plains 
of Abraham” the base. A monument on the Plains 
bears the inscription, “Here died Wolfe, victorious.” 
Quebec offers many striking contrasts; a strong fortress 
and commercial city together built upon the summit of a 
rock. The city has an air of mediwvalism, close by rem- 
nants of the Indian tribes and the refined habits and 
civilization of a European city. Its latitude is that of 
Paris, and it has the variable climate of the southern 
regions in summer and the severity of northern winters, 
The nationality of the inhabitants is strongly French. Its 
houses are quaint and _ 
its streets tortuous and | 
narrow. It was found- 
ed in 1608, and its his- 
tory is replete with in- 
terest. Here the reso- ; 
lute and brave Cham- | 
plain, the haughty } 
Frontenac, the devoted 
Laval, and the chival- } 
rous Montcalm repose, 
after the turmoil of | 
their eventful lives. 
The views from thé | 
heights are rivaled only Ge 
by those of the Bos. Ry 
phorus, and the majes- 
tic appearance of the 
fortress and city re- WOLFE’s COVE, QUEBEC. 
minds one of Innspruck and Edinburg. Wolfe’sCove, and 
the bluffs scaled by Wolfe and his brave soldiers are 
memorable. 

The district surrounding Quebec is full of places of 
interest to the visitor. One of the principal drives is to 
the Falls of Montmorency, eight miles from the city. 
This is historic ground, it being the scene of the battle of 
Montmorency, which immediately preceded Wolfe’s final 
victory at Quebec. The water pours over a cliff, broad- 
ening at the edge to about fifty feet, and falling 250 feet 
in a sheeny veil, making an exquisitely beautiful sight. 


LOWER 8ST. LAWRENCE AND GULF. 


From Quebec some very enchanting trips may be made 
on the lower St. Lawrence and the Gulf. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY AS A CITIZEN. 


BY ARA CUSHMAN, AUBURN, ME. 


[From address to the teachers and citizens. ] 

The fact that comparatively few boys and girls in this 
country receive any regular education beyond what they 
obtain in the common schools, and in schools below the 
grade of our ordinary high schools, shows the importance 
of the position the common schools hold in the educa- 
tion of the people, who are making, and are to make, and 
to be this nation; who are to do the thinking, the dis- 
covering and inventing ; who are to manage the finances 
and the transportation, do the manufacturing, control the 
commerce, do the business and perform the labor of a 
nation of sixty millions of people, with room and re- 
rources sufficient to become a nation of five hundred mil- 
lions. What shall be the character, the work, the influ- 
ence of the schools, from out which are going the boys 
and girls who are to do all this work, and take upon 
themselves all this responsibility ? 

The public schools are the means of affording every 
boy and girl’a fair and equal chance in the world. Their 
mission is to furnish mental equipment and intellectual 
capital, so that every boy and girl, whatever may be their 
situation in other respects, in this can compete on equal 
terms for the prizes of life. 

There never was a time when eo many opportunities 


could be of more benefit. New discoveries and inven- 
tions, and the application of forces and means hitherto 
unknown or unemployed, are opening new avenues for 
business, and multiplying the opportunities for employ- 
ment, where intelligence and thought are needed, and 
will be recognized and remunerated. 

The public schools are or ought to be a great power in 
giving character and quality to our civilization. Oar 
public sentiment, or public conscience,—or what might be 
called our civilization,—is not a fixed condition or entity, 
something distinct and independent of ourselves, but is 


| just what we ourselves make it. It is the sum and 
S| |aggregate of individual sentiment or individual civiliza- 


tion. Every right-thinker, earnest, honorable man or 


] | woman, helps to make up and give character and quality 
i\to the sentiment, or conscience, or civilization of a com- 
};munity or a nation, just as surely and as tangibly as 
§)| money, in hand or in banks or bond, houses, lands, or 
i business, make up the capital and the wealth of a people. 


In training each company of boys and girls who are in 


ye | time to join the great army engaged in the battle of life, 
~|it should be the aim of the teacher, not only to fit as 


many as possible to become captains and generals, but to 


gan | so teach and drill, that the rank and file may be trained 
z}and equipped to meet the duties that may come to them, 


and fill the places that open to them with fidelity and 


ka | honor, whether their station be humble or exalted. 


The boys and girls in our schools need to be equipped 

for the march of life, not merely for camp and dress 
parade. They need to be prepared to move on, as well 
as to mark time. 
The public school should teach patriotism, love of, and 
loyalty to, country. The maintenance of schools afford- 
ing equal and free opportunities for children to be fitted 
for the privileges and enjoyments of citizenship in this 
country should place them under the obligations, and put 
upon them the duties of citizenship. 

The children should be taught in school the signifi- 
cance of the flag,—what it stands for. The sight of the 
flag aa it floats over the schoolhouse should make every 
boy and girl feel a touch of dignity and pride that they 
live in this grand nation, and inspire them with an am- 
bition to become a worthy citizen of such a country. 

When people from other countries come here to live 
and enjoy the blessings and opportunities of this country, 
that flag should tell them they must come here to be 
Americanized, as well as naturalized ; that they are not to 
come here to foreignize the people of this nation, nor to 
plant institutions and customs here which are inconsist- 
ent with intelligent people, capable and worthy of free- 
dom and self-government. 

As the generations pass, this flag will have an increas- 
ing purpose and meaning. With all that it has meant to 
us in the past, in war and in peace, and all that it will 
signify in the centuries to come, of growth and of prog- 
ress, let it teach the children of the public schools that 
winning the victories, and faithfully meeting the oppor- 
tunities of peace; building a worthy character for man- 
hood and womanhood is the highest service and most 
sacred duty we can now render this nation. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(XIIL) 


BY JOHN T. FRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


LANGUAGE. 

Language, or “German,” as given in the course of 
studies includes reading, writing, spelling, syllabication, 
punctuation, use of capitals, word study, memorizing of 
selections, composition, and grammar. An intelligent 
purpose and a persistent continuance of practice effect 
good results in all these departments. 

In general, it may be said that every recitation is a 
recitation in language, for both accuracy and fluency of 
expression seems to be sought from pupils of all grades. 
Pupils are constantly called to account for using upgram- 
matical or bungling sentences, and are made to repeat 
their language until it is satisfactory to the teacher. Be- 
sides being a means for excellent drill in spoken language, 
the work of the regular recitation furnishes a good basis 
for all written work. 

Other than books upon grammar, there are few lan- 


were open to young men, and young women as well, nor 
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grammar the books for elementary schools are limited to 
important points. Three sets of blankbooks are gener- 
ally,found in all of the elementary schools,—one for pen- 
manship, one for dictation exercises, and one for compo- 
sitions. These books are regularly used each week, and 
in all the schools I visited the teacher marked with red 
ink the mistakes of every exercise. The rewriting of the 
corrected exercises is generally given for home work. 

The dictation exercises aim to teach correctness in 
spelling, syllabication, punctuation, and use of capitals. 
They are carefully adapted to the age and ability of the 
pupils, and consist of phrases and sentences with which 
the pupils are somewhat familiar. 

In a course of studies found in many schools of the 
third year grade the following are some of the topics of 
language prescribed. They show to some extent the defi- 
niteness and extent of the work of this grade, but it should 
be remembered that children enter school at the age of 
six, and therefore that this work is intended for pupils 
from nine to ten years of age. 

“Sentences for dictation may have one, two, and three 
syllables. Division of words by syllables at end of line. 
Use of period. Names of other punctuation marks. 
Some uses of capital letters (beginning of sentences and 
nouns). Meaning of apostrophe. Object words, singular 
and plural. Use of masculine, feminine, and neuter 
articles before object words. Change of vowel in plural. 
Use of diminitive “ chen.” 

There are few special lessons in spelling heard in any 
of the grades ; nor are such lessons needed, owing to the 
phonetic character of the language. What little training 
the pupils get in spelling is had in the dictation language 
lessons, and in the “ word” lessons, in which homonyms, 
synonyms, and derivations are studied. In derivations 
very interesting work is done in the higher grades,— 
sometimes as early as the fourth year,—in collecting a 
number of words having the same root; also in learning 


the force of prefixes and suffixes. In all such work the} & 


art of drawing from the pupils the principle facts is ad- 
mirably shown. 

In examining the exercise books, I was struck with the 
small number of mistakes made by the pupils and noted 
in red ink by the teachers. This excellence of work was, 
I thought, due to the careful grading of the exercises, to 
frequency of reviews, and to the teacher’s severity in the 
correction of mistakes carelessly made. 

In all grades of the peoples’ schools the reciting from 
memory of choice selections of poetry and prose seems to 
be a common practice. The selections are generally taken 
from the German classies, even in the lowest grades of 
schools. Much concert recitation is noticeable, especially 
in the lower grades. From what I could learn, I should 
jadge that declaiming is not much practiced in any of the 
schools. The teachers as a rule make a great point of 
teaching the selection thoroughly before it is committed 
tomemory. This is tone by graphie explanations and 
by questions, to draw out the pupil's thought. 

In all the upper grades, original compositions are writ- 
ten frequently and regularly in books designed for the 
purpose. The subject matter of the compositions is gen- 
erally drawn from the regular studies,—geography, his- 
tory, or elementary science. Preparation for the written 
work is thus made in the regular recitations, the only 
added features being the mechanical part connected with 
writing and the binding together of the various parts of 
a subject to make a connected whole. In subjects con- 
nected with elementary science, drawings in illustration 
of descriptions are frequently found. 


SENTENCES FOR CLASS PRACTICE.* 


BY JAMES F. WILLIS, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE ATTRIBUTE COMPLEMENT,—ADJECTIVE. 
Without God no man can be good. 
The language of truth is simple. 
The wrath of kings appears heavy. 
Fear looks ever credulous of evil. 
An indevout astronomer must be mad. 
Informers are detestable among men. 
The power of habit grows very strong. 
No slothful man has ever become famous. 
Authors of best note are called classical. 


* Copyright. 


Epitomes are thought helpful to the memory. 

All men become worse from too much liberty. 

The night before the attack closed moonless. 

The countries of the Turks were once Christian. 

Truth looks freshest in the fashion of the day. 

A flatterer of vice should be considered immoral. 

The ships of Francis Drake rode peaceful at anchor. 

Confidence in the uncertain results of war seems foolish. 

The sacredness of a seal is inviolate among honorable 
men. 

The charge of two brave officers soon became irre- 
sistible. 

Many officers of the English fleet grew impatient at 


the long delay. é 
Time is regarded by wise men as the most precious of 


all possessions. 

Three small vessels came eagerly to the rescue in all 
the majesty of sail. 

Long sentences in short compositions are like large 
rooms in a small house. 
The leaders of foreign mercenaries are believed most 
dangerous to a country. 
The praise of the unworthy is felt by the worthy as 
the most bitter of all wrongs. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, 


THE SNAIL.—(IL) 
Just before the lesson we drop our snails into a bowl of warm 
water, and they are soon coming out, foot foremost. 
Holding them upside down, we see a fleshy rim around 
the aperture. This is the mantle, which builds the shell. 
Just under the edge of 
the shell is the breathing- 
hole (Fig. 1, 6), which 
keeps opening and shat- 
ting, and leads into the 
snail’s simple lung, only 
a sac in the mantle with 
blood-vessels in its sides. 
The breathing-hole is on 
the right side when the 
aperture points toward the right, and on the left when 
that points to the left. 
Two pairs of horns, that are gradually pushed out, are 
the tentacles (Fig. 1,s¢andit). The long tentacles are 
the eyestalks ; the others are used only as feelers. We 
touch a long tentacle, and a black thread pulls the eye 
down inside. The black thread is the lining of the ten- 
tacle, which contains muscles that draw the end in just as 
we turn the finger of a glove when we pull it off in a 
hurry. 
The snail moves on its broad foot, and by putting it on 
a piece of glass we see that the foot is a large sucker that 
moves in little waves. The glass is soon covered with 
slime, poured out of a very 
small opening in the bottom 
of the foot near the head. In 
this way the snail coats bits of 
earth and stone with a smooth 


Fic. 2. 


Fia. 3. 

glaze, that prevents them from irritating its soft foot 
Finally, we feed the snails, and watch the hard brown 
jaw (Fig. 2) as it bites off pieces of the young leaves of 
cabbage, lettuce, or celery. 


Fie 4. 


These pieces are chewed by the teeth on th "s tongu 
backward when the tongue is are 
a oo — the snail is eatiog and the tongue is pulled for- 
y muscles. As the tongue works backward and forward, 


the teeth grind the food against the hard jaw, and also the carti. 
lage that lines the upper part and sides of the mouth. As Many 
of these tiny teeth are worn out every time that the snail eat, 
new ones are continually growing in a little pocket behind th, 
tongue and pushing forward to take the place of the old ones, 

If snails and slugs are troublesome in gardens, they 
may be killed by sprinkling dust or ashes wherever they 
are. They throw out so much 
mucus in their efforts to re. 
move the dry particles that 
they eoon exhaust their 


Fig. 6, 


Fia. 5. 


strength and die of weakness. In Europé, where they do 
so much mischief in the vineyards, the people take their 
revenge by eating them in turn. 


Pond-snails have but one pair of tentacles, at the base of which 
are the eyes. Some of them, like 
the one seen in Fig. 3, have a 
horny scale, or operculum, which 
closes the aperture of their shells, 
and the mouth on the end of a 
rostrum, or beak, and also breathe 
by gille. Others (Fig. 4) have no 
operculum and ‘no rostrum, and 
are air- breathers. 
At the seashore we shall find the 
large Lunatia (Fig. 5). Fig. 6 
‘ shows this as it crawls about partly 
buried in the sand, with ite broad foot extended and the shell 
almost covered by the 
soft body. With the 
teeth on its tongue 
(Fig. 7) it drills into 
the shells of other mol- 
lusks and eats out their 
bodies through the 
hole. This snail lays 
its eggs in the ‘‘ sand- 
collars’? (Fig. 8) we have so often picked up on the beach, the 
round spots on them being egg-cases, and each one containing 
several eggs. 


8. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


162. At this time I am considering the question 
“ Should our government establish a compulsory system 
of education?” Please send me a list of subjects that 
have appeared in your Journau, from which I could 
get something on the negative. Also send me the title of 
any book or work of any kind, which you have in mind, 
in which I could find some arguments on the negative. 
Or, if you can find the time, send me what you consider 
the strongest arguments against it. 

C. 8S. T., West Virginia. 

I think the Journa has never published anything on 
the negative side of this question. I know of no book that 
takes the opposition. I do not admit that there are any 
strong arguments against it, yet I cannot forget that Illinois 
appeared to vote 30,000 against it as also Wisconsin did 
by a heavy vote. This was accomplished, however, with- 
out argument, depending almost entirely upon prejudice, 
which is powerful in such cases. The prejudices appeared 
to be these: (1) It interferes with the family prerog* 
tive, especially in the case of people who want their chil- 
dren to work in factories. (2) In Illinois and Wisconsin 
there was private school opposition, it being strangely in- 
terpreted as inimicable to these institutions. There is "° 
reason for this, inasmach as good private schools aré 
always accepted in place of public school education. (3) 
A few, a very few, claim that the state has nothing to do 
with education ; that it is primarily a matter for the 
church or home. (4) It has been argued that the school 
should win children by making it appear pleasant or prof: 
itable to attend ; that compulsion is a false motive or force. 


163. In your issue of April 23, you have a short arti- 
cle on county supervision. Will you give more ex- 
tended description of it? Iam much interested i” the 
rural schools of this state. They are very backwar . 


‘Copyright 1890, 


and I have waited and watched the columns of ' 
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JouRNAL to hear the result of the experiment in Massa- 
chusetts as announced by you a year ago. 
M.S., New York. 

Massachusetts has no county eupervision, and there is 
no sentiment in its favor. Very few towns would think 
they could afford it. The state employs a secretary of 
the board of education, who is virtually superintendent of 
public instruction. It also employs six agents, who are 
constantly studying the condition of the schools, advising 
with the committees, addressing teachers, and holding 
public meetings. It would be impracticable for these 
agents to visit every school in the state once in five years ; 
the state, therefore, has encouraged rural towns to supple- 
ment their work by agreeing to bear a portion of the 
expense of supervision when towns, the valuation of each 
of which is not above $2,500,000, will form a district in 
which there shall not be fewer than thirty schools nor 
more than fifty, provided the salary paid shall not be less 
than $1,250. The towns forming such a district must 
raise unitedly a sum not less than $750, for the support 
of a superintendent of schools; in which case the state 
gives such towns, as a whole, $1,000, one half of which 
shall be paid the superintendent for his services, and the 
other half be divided among the towns in the district 
on the basis of the average public school attendance of 
these towns the previous year, said amount to be used for 
the salaries of teachers employed in the public schools 
within this district. The union of towns is brought about 
in this way : Some agent of the board confers with the 
committees of a group of towns that would seem to work 
together successfully, advises the proportion of expense 
to each, which is rarely more than $300 to any town, and 
should each vote to form such a district and make its ap- 
propriation, the committees from all the towns meet and 
form a district committee with a district chairman, and 
elect a superintendent who is responsible to them as a 
whole. In some instances, however, a less satisfactory 
arrangement is made, and the state appropriation is util- 
ized by a town’s election of a man for one or two days 
each week, leaving him free to make similar contracts 
with other towns. In this case, he serves the committee 
of each town independently. 


EXTRACTION OF CUBE ROOT. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 


In my epinion, “S.” in No. 159, Conference with 
Teachers, need have no difficulty in getting pupils of aver- 
age intelligence to understand each step in the process of 
extracting “‘ cube root.” 

In cube root, the pupils should, before attempting to 
solve any problems, cut out cubes from pieces of soft 
wood, potatoes, apples, turnips, or be furnished with a set 
of cubical blocks. 

Let the original cube be handled,—its faces, edges, 
and corners be observed ; assume its edge to be so many 
inches or feet, and then let the volume be found; also 
the area of each face. Next, let an addition be made, 
using the seven pieces, and these may be estimated sep- 
arately further on. The idea is to get the pupils to make 
the additions by putting the pieces around the original 
cube, and then let the second set of additions be made as 
before. After two recitations spentin this way, the pupils 
will understand the mechanical operation, at least I 
never hada class fail, and I am sure that others can 
succeed as well. 

I would never attempt to teach cube root by the alge- 
braic formula at first. Neither would I begin with ex- 
tracting the cube root of a number when the class was 
ready to commence the arithmetical process ; but I would 
introduce the work by taking a number,—say 24,—and 
cubing it thus :— 

(1) 24 = 
(2) 24 xX 244= 


20 + 4 
20 + 4 
20 +4 
+780 + 16 
400 + 80 
400 + 160 + 16 
20 
1600 + 640 + 64 
8000 + 3200 + 320 
= 8000 + 4800 + 960+ 64=13824 


(3) 24 K 24 K 24= 


After cubing a few numbers consisting of tens and 
units, and then wnmultiplying them, using the blocks, 
after calculating the surface and volume of each piece 
separately, the pupils “ will see how it is done.” 

Square root and cube root are easily taught, if teach- 
ers will only go about teaching them in a rational manner. 
I do not now recall a single failure in several years’ ex- 
perience in teaching all grades of classes. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY MARY F. MORE. 


State Work. 


1. Deseription. 

(1) Length, breadth, area, surface in different parts, 
population, number of counties, location of counties, cap- 
ital, metropolis, climate, seasons, scenery, number of 
cities, number of towns, boundaries in full. 

2. Physical features. 

Note.— Review physical features by aid of sand ; model 
the land, water surface, ete. 

3. Natural sources of wealth,—soil, streams, climate, 
situation, mineral wealth, forests, rainfall, etc., ete. 

4. Vegetation. 

5. Animal life (such as game). 

6. Improvements. 

7. Industries. Put great stress upon those industries 
in which the state leads. Important cities in order of 
size and importance, with important facts about each, 
location in countries on or near rivers or lakes, actual 
situation in state, relative situation with each other, clas- 
sified as seaports, lake ports, manufacturing, education,— 
grades and location of leading schools as colleges, nor- 
mal schools, universities. 

8. People. 

9. Government. Establish the three divisions,—legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive. Governor and lieutenant- 
governor. 

10. History (ten original counties). Give only im- 
portant historical facts, mostly upon founding and early 
colonial life. 

11. Drawing of maps. 

12. Interesting additional facts. 


LOST HER WAY. 


BY MARY GRAHAM. 


CHARACTERS: Mrs, Morgan (Lady of the house); Jennie Morgan 
(her little girl) ; Ned Morgan (her son) ; Elise (her French bonne) ; 
Frat -in (a poor but respectable German) ; Rosie (Mis. Morgan’s 
German cook.) 


Mrs. Morgan (hears some one knocking). Walk in. 

Fraiilein (enters, in German costume). Guten Morgen. 

Mrs. M. (aside). Morgan! How under the sun did she know 
that was my name? (‘o Fraiilein) Yes: that is my name: sit 
down, will you ? 

Fraiiein. Ich kann nicht ein wort Eaglisch sprechen. 

Mrs. M. (very loud). Ob! you’re French are you? How lucky! 
I have a French bunny for my little girl, and [’ll jast call her 
down to translate what you say (she calls up s.airs). Elise! Elise! 
here’s a patriot of yours,—come down and translate for me. 
(Enter Elise, holding a large slate, which she hands to Mrs. Mo gan.) 

Elise. Voici, madam, |’ ardoise. 

Mrs. M. What is that for ? 

Elise. Vous m'avez demandé d’apporter l'ardoise — ze slate, 
n’est ce pas, madam ? 

Mrs. M. (bewildered). Slate! I said come and translate for 
me what the lady says. She’s French, like you, I think. 

Elise (joyfully, turning to Fraiilein). Vous? vous étes fran- 
caise ? de quel comte de France étes vous venue ? 

Fraiilein. Ich habe mein Weg verloren ! Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 

Elise Oh! Elle n’est pas franc iise, elle est Allemagne! Je 
n’aime pas les Allemagnes. Ils ont désbiré notre pays,—la belle 
France: zey haf cut our country in two piece. I cannot breeze ze 
same air wie one German. Excusez moi, vous plai:. (Hzit.) 

Mrs. M. (louder than before). I’m sure I don’t know what she 
means; but I'll call my daughter down; she onght to be able 
to speak a little French by this time, for she’s had her bunny 
for nearly a month, (She calls up stairs.) Jennie! Jennie! 
Come down here a minute; s'il vous plai:. (She pronounces it like 
silver plate.”’) 

Jennie. (Enter Jennie, holding a silucr plate.) Here, mamma, 
what do you want with a silver plate at this time of day ? 

Mrs. M. Silver plate! Well, it does sound like that, to be 
sure; bot that is not whatI meant. I was practicing some of that 
French stuff I heard madamerselle trying to beat into your head. 
Wasn’t that it ?—silver something, anyhow ; meaning, if you please, 
you know. 


understand a word she says, though we have had Elise ia the houe 
more than a month; bat you have had more practice than I. 
Jennie (aside). Let me see! how shall I begin? Parlez-vous 
francais ? 

Fraiilein. Nein! nein! ich habe mein Weg verloren. Sprechen 
Sie Deutsch ? 

Jennie. Why mother, that is not French; it’s Latin, I’m sure. 
We will have to call Ned in; he understands all the dead lJan- 


guages. 

Mrs. M. (calling). Ned ! Ned ! leave your books a few minutes 

and come down here. 

(Enter Ned.) 
Mrs. M. Here’s a lady that talks some kind of a dead language ; 
see if you can find out what she eays. Try her with some of your 
Latin now. 

Ned (turning to Fraii'ein and speaking solemnly). 
omnes divisa in partes tres. 

Fraiilein (sadly). Nein ! nein ! ich habe mein Weg verloren. 

Ned. Why, mother, that is no dead langaage. (Turning to 
Fraiilein ) Verstehen Sie Deutsch ? 

Fraiilein (very joyfully). Ja ja! verstehen Sie es! Ich habe 
mein Weg verloren. 

Ned, Nein, neio. Das ist all dat I in Deutsch know, mother; 
this is a case for our cook; you'd better send for her and find out 
what ails the poor woman. 

Mrs. M. Well, Ned, just step into the kitchen and tell Rosie 
to come in here. 

(Exit Ned.—Enter Rosie, the cook.) 

Fraiilein (addressing the cook). Sie sind Deutsch, nicht wahr ? 
Ich habe mein Weg verloren, und, und— 

Rosie (embracing her). Ach ! meine geliebte Schwesier ! Com- 
men Sie mit mir in der Kiiche. (Hxeunt Fraii’ein and Rosie.) 

Jennie. Why, mother, that must be Rosie’s sister that she has 
been expecting for so long. I must go out and see them while 
they are so happy at meeting. 

Mrs. M. And I must go up and reconcile madamerselle to living 
in the house with two Germans. (EH reunt.) 


Gallia est 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


174. GEOGRAPHICAL Enigma, 
My whole contains 74 letters, and was written by Selden, 
My 33, 11, 44, 19, 37, 1, 5, 8, 62, 60 is a western state with a 
delightful climate. 
My 18, 23, 20, 10, 34, 61 is astate whose name means ‘‘ Smoky 
water.”’ 
My 55, 54, 33, 24, 6, 8, 21 is one of the territories of the U. S, 
My 64, 16, 66, 3, 49, 69, 46, 35, 11, 8, 45 is the smallest state in 
the Union. 
My 14, 27, 4, 65, 23, 36, 32 is an important city of New York. 
My 27, 31, 60, 47 is the home of the Mormons. 
My 8, 13, 55, 22, 7, 67, 16, 24, 54 is a state on the Atlantic coast. 
My 17, 53, 20, 8, 63, 28, 42, 58, 56 is a state which was admitted 
in 1796. 
My 12, 43, 33, 52, 59, 70, 51, 72, 30 is a city of New York in 
which may be seen the Genesee Falla. 
My 24, 31, 9, 15, 21, 29, 57, 74 is an island off the coast of Maine. 
My 30, 73, 2, 40, 41 is a province in Iodia. 
My 71, 48, 50, 10, 24, 8, 1 is a town of Piedmont, N. Italy. 


175 CHARADE. 
Two, one, four, up an apple tree ; 
Frightening some little boys, 
Who played beneath its friendly shade 
With all their pretty toye. 


That’s not our one !’’ said little Fred ; 
‘** My three gave her away 

Because she stole a slice of meat 
From cook, the other day.’’ 


It soon came down and ran away, 
And they went to their play; 

Will had a boat,—of wood ’twas made, 
And called a whole, we'll say. 


176. INVERTED PYRAMID. 

Across. 1, The water in the wakeofaship. 2. Imagined. 3, 
Morning. 4. A bright color. 5. A letter. 

Down. 1. A letter. 2. A boy’s name. 3. Part of the body. 
4, Precious. 5. The best drink. 6. In the midst. 7. A number. 
8. Same as No. 2. 9. A letter. 


177. DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2. To produce clear profit. 3. A wanderer. 4. 
Woody. 5. Dilatory. 6. Twenty-four hours. 7. A letter. 


(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR APRIL 23. 


156. Melchizedek. 

157. Natgall. 

158. Sugar, garb, bow, ow], bow! :—Sugar-bowl. 

159. AbigaiL, BelzonI, ReunioN, ArchaiC, HirundO; AuroraL 
MinikiN :—Abrabam Lineolo. 


Jennie. S’il vous plaic,—hba, ha ! 


Mrs. M. Well, cannot you help the French lady? I cannot 
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invites us all. 
BeraLenHeM will entertain right royally. 


Bro.oey is to be the great theme at Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. 1, from July 7 to Aug. 28. 


Tue love of trees is the first requisite of a successful 
Arbor Day, 


WE present this week a fine portrait of Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, President of the Golden Gate (Cal ) Kindergar- 
ten Association. 


PittssurG has been not a little excited over the intro- 
daction of a resolution in the legislature which provides 
for the setting apart of certain hours each day in the 
public schools, for the teaching of the beliefs of the vari- 
ous faiths to the children of those faiths. Jt will hardly 
be adopted at present. 


Tue Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association will 
hold a grand fair in the autumn of 1892. Arrangements 
are already being made to raise a large sum of money at 
that time. An entertainment was given on Thursday 
evening and repeated on Monday by which $300 was 
netted as a nucleus for the fair. 


Newakk, N. J.—Superintendent Barringer issues an 
admirable report several weeks earlier than usual. It con- 
tains 295 pages and has several interesting features. He 
treats of the various problems of lighting, ventilating and 
heating with his customary thoroughness. Principal 
Hovey sets forth in detail the work of the high school. 
Mr. Barringer is chiefly dissatisfied with the work done 
.. in spelling. He is satisfied with the lack of attainments 
iu this direction, but not so sure of a remedy. He de- 
votes five pages to the consideration of ‘ Object Lessons.” 
His plea for “ Science in the School Room,” is one of the 


best we have seen, and his treatment of the question of 
“ Professional Training of Teachers,” is vigorous and 
eminently sensible. 


Tue Concorp Pran.—Concord, Mass., has solved the 
rural district school problem the most satisfactorily of 
any town of which we know. It is a town of 4000 inhab- 
itants seattered over a large territory, with small schools 
placed here and there all through the country portions of 
the town. These have all been closed and conveyance 1s 
furnished for all the pupils to the village, where three 
fine buildings with all the modern conveniences have been 
provided for the primary, grammar and high school 
grades respectively. By this means, not only do the 
children from outlying districts have better facilities for 
an education but the village children fare much better. 
There is now the best of city accommedations with as 
good instructors as can be found anywhere. Of course 
the plan was opposed at first on the ground that it would 
effect the price of farms, and some districts refused to 
come into the arrangement, but after a little time all 
obj ctions vanished, and the last district fairly begged 
the town to let their school be closed. It isa great success 
without an objectionable feature apparent. 


In EnGuisH.—English is the language of America. It 
must necessarily be the medium of thought in every 
nook and corner of our land, It must be taught as sueh 
in private as well as in public schools. This must certainly 
be true of all schools in which children under twelve 
years of age are taught. It is a serious fact that there 
are many teachers in America who eannot teach English, 
think in it or write in it. It is not that we have any 
prejudice against other languages, nor that we have any 
fear of anything that will be taught in a fereizgn tongue, 
but every American needs to think, speak and write in 
English, for his own pleasure and profit and for the 
Nation’s peace, prosperity and permanency. It is a 
great mistake to have this question complicated with 
Catholicism. The enthusiasm over teaching in English 


has nothing whatever to do with the parochial school 
question. It is purely a matter of good citizenship for 


the sake of the child and the state and is in no sense a 
matter of religion. 


MARYLAND —Baltimore is boasting, with much reason, 
of her educational pre-eminence. While it would be too 
much for Boston and Cambridge to accede to her claim 
to being the educational center of the country, we do not 
hesitate to accord to her high educational honors. She 
openly asserts that there is not another city of her size in 
the country that has greater or more numerous edaca- 
tional facilities. It is certain that from the private kin- 
dergartens through all grades of general, liberal and tech- 
nical education up to post graduate courses in the university, 
there is no lack of appliances. The number of schools, 
seminaries and colleges, indeed, in Baltimore and its sub- 
urbs is remarkable. The state is also well supplied in 
every part with creditable higher institutions, while much 
is being done for the rural schools everywhere. The ad- 
mirable work of City Superintendent Wise is bearing 
fenit, as are the years of skillful work through the state by 
Dr. M. A. Newell. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


President Harrison has included the Indian schools in 
the classified service. Superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, matrons, teachers and physicians are hereafter 
to be appointed on competitive examination. This marks 
a new era in Indian education, and lifts these schools en- 
tirely out of politics, rendering them non-partisan and 
non-sectarian. They are now in better condition than 
ever before, and under the administration of the present 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. T. J. Morgan, they 
are being in every way improved. Superintendents and 
teachers who enter the Indian service, now have 
fairly comfortable quarters, more agreeable work, better 
salaries, and permanent tenure of office, conditioned only 
on efficiency and fidelity. The Civil Service rules, how- 
ever, do not go into operation at once, and cannot until 


rules have been adopted and provisions have been made 


by the Civil Service Commission for examination of ap. 
licants. Appointments for the year to come will be 
made about the first of Jaly, and all applications for 
positions should be addressed to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C. A number of new 
schools are to be established, and there are some vacan- 
cies, actual and prospective, in those already io opera. 
tion. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The public school idea is distinctively American. It 
was early born, and bas been developed with our growth. 
It has been one of the things that has made class distine- 
tion an impossibility. There have been numerous p-ivate 
schools, models in every way, with wealth lavished upon 
the appliances and appointments of the school room. 
These schools have elaborate graduating exercises, re- 
unions and advertisements, but never has there been a 
time when it was possible to create an impression in the 
public mind that it was any disadvantage to have had a 
public school training. Public economy has made it im- 
practicable to give the public school any of the luxuries 
that the private schools of the wealthy can offer, and the 
fact that there were no special social bonds, has made it 
impossible, as a rule, to have any of the advantages of 
reunions, and yet when a man has entered professional, 
mercantile, or political life, he has never been at a disad- 
vantage because he was a public school pupil. The reason 
for this must be found in the teaching. This is the one 
all-important element of a good school, and with all the 
temptations of private school salaries, the public school 
has had as good as there was. This has been possible 
because of the normal schools, and because they are 
state institutions. The only trained teachers have come 
from the public-supported normal schools, and to these 
institutions we are largely indebted for the tone and effi- 
ciency of the public schools. They have broadened, 
developed, and intensified their work faster than any 
other phase of educational activity, which has kept them 
permanently at the front. 


CHAPEL SERVICES. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has decided that the 
faculty of the State University have a right to require at- 
tendance at chapel worship, and can make regulations to 
compel compliance with such requirements. In 1885 
Porter North, a student in the State University, refused 
to attend chapel exercises under the rules of the institu- 
tion. This rule is relaxed in all reasonable cases when 
individual application is made, either on the grounds of 
conscience, inability to attend, desire to attend other de- 
votional exercises, or otherwise. North refused to make 
application that he be excused under the rules. He said 
that to ask to be excused from attendance on the chapel 
exercises of the university would be asking a favor for 
himself not accorded to others, and that the first thing he 
desired to have settled was whether the faculty had any 
authority to adopt a rule requiring the attendance of stu- 
dents on the chapel exercises. His theory was that the 
rule violated the State Constitution by requiring him to 
attend a place of worship without his consent. Refusing 
to attend chapel and not asking to be excused, he was 
suspended as a student. In 1890 he brought mandamus 
proceedings against the officers of the university, asking 
an order that he be reinstated as a student. The Su- 
preme Court denies his application. In its decision the 
court holds that the university authorities, in adopting the 
rule in question, acted within their lawfal scope of power, 
and that the power to make the rule is clearly conferred 
by the legislature in the act establishing the institution. 
The court also maintains that the rule requiring the at- 
tendance of pupils at the chapel exercises is entirely 
reasonable and lawful as applied to those who are willing 
to attend ; and, in general, that the colleges and other 
public institutions of learning may lawfully adopt all 
reasonable regulations for the incalcation of moral and 
religious principles in those attending them. Therefore, 
it is maintained, that the rale in no way violates the 
clause of the constitution relating to religious principles 


and rights. As to North, in refusing to either obey the 


rule or to ask to be excused, his expulsion was the result 
of his own fault, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 


REPRODUCTION. 

“ Scientists should have no preferences.” Granted, 
and yet we must affirm that we very much prefer the 
discussion of reproduction to that of memory. Memory, 
as memory, is a nothing, a nowhere. So long as con- 
cepts are in a state of memory, they are as if they had 
never been; we cannot ascribe to them one single 
attribute with which we endowed them when they were 
in consciousness. We do not wonder the belief has arisen 
that concepts when they pass from consciousness are 
destroyed. It is a very natural supposition and is only 
to be disproved by the facts of reproduction. 

The removal of concepts from consciousness, lies at the 
basis of the assumption of a psychic state of memory: 
while the return of those same concepts into consciousness 
gives rise to the theory of reproduction. 

The process by which latent concepts [concepts in a 
staté of memory | are made to resume an active condition 
[state of consciousness |, is called reproduction. 

What concepts are, or whether they are at all when 
out of consciousness, is of little importance so long as 
reproduction makes their reappearance or revival in con- 
sciousness possible. 

The assertion that all concepts which have ever been in 
consciousness may be reproduced, cannot of course be 
proved, yet individual experience gives a foundation for 
the statement. 

The importance of reproduction can hardly be fully 
appreciated. Without it many of the ordinary move- 
ments of the body could not occur. Skill or progress in 
any direction would be impossible. The teacher bases all 
his instruction upon the possibilities of reproduction. 
Through it he tests the thoroughness of the knowledge 
which the child has received. The intelligence of the 
individual is estimated by that which he reproduces. It 
is true, however, that mere power to reproduce does not 
indicate a higher degree of intellectual power. People 
remarkable for a limited power of sense-perception, or 
of apperception have shown themselves quite wonderful 
in their power to reproduce. Understanding is not neces 
sary to reproduction, but is even, at time, a hindrance rather 
than a help to the process. We well remember an exper- 
iment once made with some colored students in one of 
the large mission schools in the South. Those students 
could commit and repeat long lines of words of whose 
signification they had not the least idea. An effort was 
made to develop the meanings, when the students without 
a single exception became incapable of reproducing the 
words. We not infrequently find people possessing a 
high degree of intellectual power incapable of learning 
by rote a single stanza of poetry. 

The reproduction of concepts may occur in two ways,— 
either through its own power, or by the help of some 
other concept. In connection with the first way two 
points may be made. First, a new concept, A, enters 
consciousness, and everything unlike itself is removed. 
This gives an opportunity for a latent concept, A, similar 
to the concept A, already in consciousness, to rise into 
conseiousness. Those two similar concepts blend to the 
extent to which they are similar. Second, a concept, A 
may enter consciousness and in the same way as in the 
first case may reproduce a concept in contrast with itself. 
Contrast is only a special case of similarity, however, 
so that the reproduction of concepts through the relation 
of contrast may very well be considered with the repro- 
duction of concepts through the relation of similarity. 

In regard to the second. way in which concepts may be 
reproduced,—a number of concepts, not in any way simi- 
lar, may enter consciousness so rapidly that their entrance 
may be regarded as almost simultaneous. These concepts 
become connected [linked] in a series so that each con- 
cept or member of the series bears a certain relation to 
the other members of the same series in regard to the 
time of entering and the place it holds in the series 
This is generally known as the time and space relation. 

In the reproduction, if one member of this series enters 
consciousness, it will bring the other members of the 
series with it. The reproduction is thus effected by 
means of the different members of the series. 

In an early issue we shall discuss the laws of associa- 
tion underlying reproduction. 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


Nathalie, the ex-queen of Servia, was forcibly expelled from the 
kingdom on the 19th inst. This was done in obedience to an order 
issued by the regents of the kingdom, and is supposed to be due 
to an intrigue on the part of ber husband, the ex-king Milan, with 
the ministry. Milan and Nathalie have for a long time been bitter 
enemier, and the former probably now feels that he has won a 
victory. The sympathies of many Servians are with the unhappy 
mother of their child-king, and the ex-queen was removed only 
after there had been violent demonstrations in her favor, in which 
several lives were lost. 

The daughter of the Dachess of Fife, granddaughter of the Prince 
of Wales, was born on the 17th. The Dachess of Fife stands next 
to her two brothers, both of whom are unmarried, in the line of suc- 
cession to their father, the Prince of Wales, and it would not be so 
very singular if the baby princess should some day be added to the 
number of England’s regnant queens. 

A long strike of stone masons at Milwaukee has ended in a com- 
promise, a raise of 2'¢ cents per hour,—to 37} cents. 

Two tons of dynamite exploded on a construction train on the 
New York Central road, killing eighteen men. 

Twelve coke workers have been found guilty of fomenting the 
riot at Morewood, Pa., on April 2. 

The Portuguese ministry has resigned. The financial problem 
was too much for it. 

The Chicago and Northwestern was victorious in the strike of 
their switehmen in Chicago. 

The Italian emigration to the United States is said to be on the 
increase. 

President Harrison has commuted the sentence of the Navassa 
rioters. 

More than $18,000,000 went out of the country the first half of 
May. 

An eruption of Mt. Nimrod in Armenia destroyed several villages. 

The Russian government has contracted for 3,000,000 new rifles. 

The Argentine Republic is still seriously involved financially. 

The Peoples’ Party was born at Cincinnati last week. 

The Rassian Jew problem grows worse and worse. 

Thirteen vessels are being constructed for our navy. 

Forty were killed at an anti-Jewish riot in Corfa. 

The grip still has England. 

The Itata is not captured. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Bethlehem is the queen of the mountains. 
The Sinclair House, Bethlehem, is a delightful home for Insti- 
tute week. 
Boston has appropriated $100,000 in the expectation of having 
the best industrial school in America. 
Governor Rassell of Massachusetts did himself great credit in re- 
appointing President E. H. Capen upon the Board of Education. 
Prof. Maurice F. Egau makes the best plea for the Catholic paro- 
chial school that we have seen, in the North American Review for 
May. 
C. C. Rouads, Ph.D., of the Plymouth (N. H.) Normal School 
is one of the most popular institute and association lecturers at 
present. 
Dr. Franz Boaz of Worcester, has been placed at the head of the 
Department of Physical Anthropology at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 
The Boston schoola have had a grand tims this month in the 
name of ‘ Visitation Day.’’ Maltitudes have been in attendance, 
and public appreciation bas been at its height. 
Professor B. A. Hinsdale of Aun Arbor is to spend « year in 
Europe. No man would make more of the opportunities while 
there, or of the fruit of his studies afterward. It means mach for 
American echools to have such a man commune with the Ger- 
man masters for twelve months. 
Brockton (Mass.) claims the lead ia the number of teachers 
leaving the schools to falfill matrimonial engagements. For several 
years there has been an annual exodus from the school desk to the 
home, and as a result the school board has to struggle with a sur- 
plus of applications over the vacancies. 
President John Eaton of Marietta College, Ohio, has tendered 
his resignation to take effect in Jane. This is a great blow to the 
college which has enjoyed exceptional prosperity under his adminie- 
tration. It is the more to be regretted at a time when large be- 
quests are coming to the institution. He will reside in Washington 
and devote himself to literary work. 
In the death of Charles W. Brown, for many years manager of 
the educational department of D. Appleton & Co, the cause of 
education bas lost one who devoted himself for many years to the 
interests of the schools, always advocating the policy and principle 
that no expense should be spared in providing the best made 
books by the highest talent. He was one of the most efficient 
employees of the American Book Company. He died of pneu- 
monia at the age of fifty-one. 

The Wharton School of Finance and Economy, connected with 


the University of Pennsylvania, has a course of study preparatory 
to journalism, concerning which the school’s prospectus makes the 
following statemeat ; ‘‘ The position of editor or editorial writer on 


‘|mumbers. It now boasts of a million of members, and undoubtedly 


& journal is one of great responsibility and importance, and no such 
person can be too well prepared for his work. A course of study 
in political economy and finance, and in American history and 
politics, is almost indispensable to any editor who wishes to write 
intelligently upon the countless subjects of public policy upon 
which the newspaper must take a stand.’’ 

The Chicago School Board means business. It recently passed 
thie resolution :— 

Resolved, That the Committee of Finance b2 directed to notify 
the treasurer of the city of Chicago that he will be required to ac- 
count for all interest paid to or received by him for the deposit of 
moneys so held by him as a special fand for schoo! purposes, under 
the school laws of the state, to the credit of such school fund for 
the deposit of which any such interest shall be paid; and that he 
will be required to hold and pay out the amount of such interest 
money so to be credited in respects as he by law is required to 
hold and pay out all other moneys received and held by him asa 
special fund for school purposes. 

Rev. Daniel Leach, D. D., LL. D., for over twenty-nine yeara 
superintendent of public schools in Providence, and holding high 
rank among educators, died May 15, at Providence, at the age of 
eighty-five years. He graduated at Brown University in 1830. 
In 1838 he became principal of a classical school in Roxbury, where 
he remained four years, and then opened a private school which he 
taught six years. From 1848 to 1855 he was agent of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, being associated with Dr. 
Sears. He went to Providence in 1855, succeeding Prof. S. S. 
Greene as superintendent of public schools. a position which he re- 
signed in 1884. In 1870 he was elected a member of the Rhode 
Island Board of Education, and in 1877 a trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity for life. 


THIS AND THAT 


‘© No North, no South, no East, no West ; 
One with the nation ye love best, 
One with the flag that shields to-day 
The ‘* Boys in Blue,’”’ the ‘* Boys in Gray.”’ 


Madame Blavatsky laid claim to royal blood, boasting descent 
from the Dolgorouky family of Rassia. 


It is purposed to place the statue of Henry Ward Beecher in 
front of City Hall instead of Prospect Park. It is to be unveiled 
on June 24. 


‘The Primrose League”’ in England is constantly increasing in 


represents a great political force in the country. 

The famous winged lion of St. Mark’s in Venice has been taken 
down for repairs, and is temporarily resting in the courtyard of the 
Ducal Palace, which is thronged with curious visitors. 

Nariaki Kozaki, a Japanese student, has been selected to repre- 
sent the Harvard Divinity School at the Commencement of that 
University. He is the firat Japanese to receive such an honor from 
Harvard. 


Goldwin Smith says that Macaulay, whom he frequently met at 
Oxford, did not look like a man of genius except for his eye, and 
that he used to think ‘‘ acobbler’s apron would have become him 
very well.”’ 

Hereafter there are to be ocean post offices on the steamers ply- 
ing between America and Germany. Mails sre to be sorted on 
board the steamers ready to be handed the carriers upon arrival in 
either country. 

It is said that Queen Victoria spends much of her time every day 
at her writing-desk. Not a day passes ia which she does not care- 
fully edit and correct with her own hand the Court Circular, and 
the amount of correspondence she disposes of is enormous. 


It is quite the fashion at summer resorts to name cottages after 
the wild flowers and plants of the lecality. Mrs. Dodge, editor of 
St. Nicholas, calls her cottage in the Catskills ‘‘ Yarrow ’’; Miss 
Dora Wheeler calla hers ‘“ Pennyroyal’’; another is “Wake 
Robin ’’ ; and still another is ‘' Larkspar.’’ 

The Lincoln family has six members now buried in the Lincoln 
monument at Springfield, Ill. Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, 
their sons, Edward, William, and Thomas, or ‘‘ Tad”’ (as he was 
always called), and now the grandson, young Abraham Lincoln. 
Places are reserved for the Hon. R bert Lincoln and wife, and aleo 
their daughters, should they die unmarried. 

Three memorials to Emma Willard are now in progress, two of 
which are to be located at Troy. For the third no site is chosen. 
It is in contemplation to have a reunion of Troy Seminary pupils 
during the Exposition is 1893, and in the meantime to raise a gen- 
erous endowment fund for an Emma Willard competitive elective 
college scholarship or fellowebip. The educated women of America 
are invited to contribute to this most worthy object. 

Sasi, the black servant of Dr. Livingstone, the explorer, has jast 
died in Zanzibar. He and another servant carried Dr. Livingstone’s 
dead body 1500 miles through hostile country and restored it to his 
friends in England, where the body lies in Westminster Abbey te- 
day. Susi was thanked by vote of Parliament, and received a hand- 
some and substantial recognition from the Queen and British gov- 
ernment for his faithfulness and devotion to Livingstone. 

Antonio di Rudini, Marchese di Starabba, the present Italian prem- 
ier, comes of an old and noble Sicilian family. He was born in 
Palermo in 1839, and at twenty-seven became mayor of the city, 
putting down the Mafia with a stern hand. In person he is a tall, 
powerful man, with a soldier-like bearing. In private life he isa 
capital talker and a delightful companion ; but in the Chamber he 
speaks rarely, gravely measuring every word. Though a compar- 


atively unknown man, bis appointment was we'! received by all 


parties, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tors and querists of this Gepertmens are requested to send 
Le names ana addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
pad. o_o we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

The census returns throw light upon the attendance at the pab- 
lic and parochial schools in this country, and a bulletin on school 
enrollment, covering a portion of the states, has already been is- 
sued, The figures given will, probably, in their percentages, prac- 
tically cover the whole ground. They are as follows: 


Public Schools. Parochial, 
Ar é . 228,071 1,118 
Illinois, . . 778,319 715,958 
lows, . . . . . . 493,267 20,395 
Michigan, . . . « 427,082 34.779 
Minnesota, . 281,859 29,332 
ississippi, 350,619 1,311 
New York, . 1,042,160 103,093 
‘on. . . . 

4,573 
Utah, , > . 86,3872 536 
Washington, . > 55,432 954 
West Virginia, . é 198,293 1,109 


It will be seen by these figures that no very serious inroads have 
thus far been made upon our public school system, through the 
preference of some churches to educate their own children. 

The Lutherans in the Weat and the Catholics in the East are the 
leading churches having parochial schools. 


WHAT THEY SIGNIFY, 


Amazon—‘' Boat destroyer.’’ 
Arabia—‘‘ The land of the sunset.’’ 
Brabmapootra—‘' The son of Brabma.’’ 
Cameroons—‘‘ A shrimp.”’ 

The south,” 
Ecuador—‘' The equator.”’ 

Elton—‘“‘ Golden lake.”’ 

Formusa—"‘ Beautiful’’ (island). 
Galapagos—‘‘ Islands of the tortoises. 
Ganges—‘' Heavenward flowing.”’ 
Himalaya—‘‘The abode of snow.’’ 
Hindostan—" The country of the Hindoos,’’ or ‘‘ Negroland.’ 
Hoang- Ho—‘‘ Yellow river.’’ 
Holland—‘‘ Muddy or marshy land,” 


LANGUAGE AND TONGUE. 


To ‘°C. That there is practically no difference between 
these words as uzed in our vocabulary will be seen by the following 
from Leverett's Latin Lexicon: ‘' A tongue or language, lingua 
sermo.— We are truly like deaf men when we hear persons speaking 
in tongues unknown to us, Nos in iis linguis quae non intelligimus, 
surdi profecto sumus.— The nicety and beauty of the Latin and 
Greek tongues, Latini sermonis et lingus Gre: subtilitas elegan- 
tiaque.— He isa stranger to the Latin, Greek, French, etc., tongues, 
Latine, Grace, Gallice, etc., loqui nescit.— The Latin tongue, lingua 
Latina; sermo Latinus.—Speaking two tongues, bilinguis — three, 
trilinguis.— The mother tongue, lingua vernacula.’’ 

In the authorized{vsrsion of the New Testament, Acts, Chap. II., 
we read in successive verses language aud [tongue to translate the 
same Greek word diaAéxrw, dialect, but the scholarly translators of 
the revised version, regarding this as a needless change, used /an- 
guage in both instances. The older translators seem to have used 
the different words merely for the sake of rhetorical variety. 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


A TIMELY SUGGESTION. 


In many of our states we have a law requiring physiology and 
hygiene taught in our public schools, but it is well known that in 
many towns and localities these vital sciences are too little studied 
by the teachers to be well taught, even with the best-approved 
textbooks. There must, in all departments of life, be renewed 
vigor imparted whenever there is decline and lose of vigor. Is it 
not now to be recommended that our best educators, our health 
jourvals, and our educational journals, ask of the medical assccia- 
tions, that will soon assemble to hold their anniversary meetings, 
that they pass resolutions at these coming meetings to encourage the 
public school teachers in this vital part of their school instructions ? 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


le ; 

to be passed, and published afterward to the peop : 

perpen do more to vitalize the Jaws requiring physiology = 
hygiene taught in schools, than almost any other agency ug’ 


i help in these endeavors. . 
“ym he Joumnah oF EDUCATION make this request of the 


New Hampshire Medical Society, which meets in = a! 


QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN FICTION. 
[See JOURNAL, May 21, Pp. 830.) 


The following names will aid in identifying characters given in 
our last iseue :— 


Francis Hodgson Burnett. Judge Albion Tourgee. 

Mary Mann. E. P. Roe. 

J. G. Holland. Lyman Abbott. 

W. D. Howells. enry Ward Beecher. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. Henry S. Wellcome. 

Edward Eggleston Amanda M. Douglass. 

Louisa M. Alcott. Helen Hunt Jackson. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— When was England declared free from Rome ? C. W. 


— What is the largest city in the United States not on navigable 
waters ? TEXAS. 


— Being much interested in the ‘‘ Answers to Qaeries,” I wish 
the question given in some of Hotze’s Physics, and to which I never 
found a satisfactory answer, would be disposed of in your JOURNAL. 
The question reads as follows: ‘‘ What reason have the French for 
calling the ‘north pole’ of the magnet its ‘south pole’ and the 
‘south pole’ its ‘north pole’’’ ? MENTAL MIsT. 


—To “Brooks”; India ie divided into three seascns,—hot, 
wet, and cold. KING. 


— The seasons of India are practically a rainy and a dry period. 
The rainfall increases toward the north. Near the base of the 
Himalaya moantaing the annual precipitation is as high as 600 
inches a year. R. 


— To “Mary M.”’: Elizabeth Barrett Browning was called the 
sister of Tennyson,”’ by Leigh Hunt. Ww. 


— To ‘‘C. W. S.’’: Tongue is an English term for the spoken 
language of a special people, as the German tongue, etc. ; but lan- 
guage is a term applicable to any mode of conveying ideas, whether 
by speech, writing, or a system of gestures or pantomime. The 
deaf and dumb have several languages, but cannot be properly said 


to have tongues. J.R. 
— What is the plural of postmaster-general’’ ? JUDITH. 
Postmasters- general. 

— Who are commonly called the five English philosophers ? 
MERIDEN. 


Roger Bacon, Sir Francis Bacon, Hon. Robert Boyle, John 
Locke, and Sir Isaac Newton are commonly called the “‘ five En- 
glish philosophers.—[ Eb. 


— Where is the center of population of the United States? Is 
it true that a monument has just been erected to mark the center 
of population ? Mary B. L. 

Such a monument was recently unveiled twenty miles east of the 
city of Columbus, Ind. This is not the first monument erected to 
mark the center of population, one having been set up eighty years 
ago when the center of population was in the District of Columbia; 
and it still stands there. 


— 1. Do accidentals (flate, sharps, or naturals) affect the sound 
of the letters on which they are set farther than the measure in 
which they are placed ? 

2. Is John S. Adams’ musical dictionary good authority? —L. 

1. If accidentals (flats, sharps, or naturals) are intended to 
affect sounds farther than the measure in which they are placed, 
they should be renewed. 

2. John 8, Adams’ dictionary of musical terms was published in 
1851, and bas been regarded ja good dictionary. O-her and more 


It will be easy to induce most of our physicians to vote for such a 


BOOKS. 


Bowser’s Plane and Solid Geometry. (Price $1.25.) Sheldon’ 


Combines the excellencies of Euclid with those of the best modern writers. Has a large number 
of carefully graded exercises and by its method will develop the power of independent thought. 


Bowser’s Academic Algebra. 


(Price $1.12.) 


extended works have siuce been published. H. 


itis being received: 
A complete 


Vol, XXXITI.—No, 23, 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing ; 
lesignations of books, as Ato, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, od the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the h.] 


Apvancep Lessons Enoiish GRAMMAR. By Wm. 
H. Maxwell, M.A. New York: American Book Co. Price, 
60 cents. 

This is the culmination of Superintendent Maxwell’s English 
series. The author is one of the most advanced educators; he 
courageously strikes out new lines, advocates new methods, adopts 
any principle that commends itself to his judgment, even though 
he has not seen it tried ; at the same time he dares to stand by all 
that he believes in of existing methods and principles. It takes 
some courage in this day fora man in professional circles to pub- 
lish an English Grammar that deals with the parts of speech; it 
takes the most courageous courage for such a man to diagram 
sentences, but he has done it. He hae, however, eliminated mach 
that was in the old-time grammars aod has infused a new spirit 
into every page. 

He believes that the study of grammar is for the discipline of the 
mind in the highest and best sense, and has prepared a book as a 
class-room tonic. It is interesting to note in such a book prepared 
by a leader in modern methods, that each chapter and section of a 
chapter closes with a series of questions. This practice was all the 
rage thirty years ago; then, for a time, institute lecturers and edu- 
‘eational writers condemned it, ridiculing in the most heartless 
manner the stupidity of teachers who would use a book containing 
questions, and graphic pictures were drawn of the ignoramtbes 
who heard a recitation with one finger on a question and another 
on the answer. To-day the tendency is toward the question, as. 
suming that the lesson has been well taught and thoroughly learned 
before the question is asked. Questions are regarded not as an in- 
dication of Tack of preparation on the part of the teacher, but as an 
evidence of thoroughness. The book is brainy and elegantly ar. 
ranged The subject is tanght with spirit, and the exercises are all 
new, stimulating, and will awaken thought. 


Francis Waytanp. “American Religious Leaders 
Saries,’’ By James O. Murray, Professor of English Literature 
in Princeton College. Boston : Houghton, Mifflio, & Co. 288 pp., 
7x5. Price, $1.25. 

The life of Dr. Wayland was passed in the formative period of 
our educational and religious institutions, and although the greater 
part of it was spent in the work of education, he was none the lees 
a leader in religious throught. His theological studies, begun at 
Andover Seminary,—then at the outset of its great career,—were 
marked by the most rigid devotion to the work of preparation for 
the Baptist ministry. In 1821 he became pastor of a Boston 
church, and at the age of thirty had gained a place as the leading 
Baptist divine in this country. 

He was early identified with the then new movement of foreign 
missions, which resulted in sending Dr. Jadson to India. In 1826 
he resigned his pastorate to accept a professorship in Union Col- 
lege, and in the same year was unanimously chosen president of 
Brown University, where thirty years were devoted to the raising 
and exterd ng of its educational usefulness. During this period he 
not only gave to Brown University a worthy rank among American 
colleges, but put in operation a system of university education which 
eventually reconstructed that system on its present lines. [a 1865 
which he felt of great importance, and which, in view of the recent 
plans submitted to Congress for such an institution in Washington, 
is of fresh intereat. Though always distinctively a religious teacher, 
as was Dr. Arnold of Rugbv, his training made him an educator 
of uncommon breadth and efficiency. His was the pioneer task to 
clear the ground and mark out the road to the higher work of 
to-day in our colleges and universities, and to elevate the teacher's 
profession from ite low plane. 

Professor Murray’s biography is in every way excellent. It is 
inspired by an affection for the man, a full appreciation of his high 
moral character, and a just estimation of the greatness of his work 
in American education, 


A|Prmmer or Erarcs. Edited by Benjamin B. Comegys. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 127 pp., 7x5. Price, 50 cents. 

Every thoughtful teacher appreciates the necessity of having ® 
textbook on ethics that is reliable, simple, interesting. ‘This is such 
a book. It is safe to call it classical because the Rollo Code of 
Morals, upon which it is based, stood the test for years before there 
was any specific demand for such a work. This volume, in Jacob 
Abbott’s ‘‘ Rollo Series,’ has been abbreviated and adapted to 
the time. Some unimportant chapters have been omitted, and 
some, demanded by the times, inserted,—notably, one on daties 
to domb creatures. It is a primer which bas beneath it the 
highest philosophy. It treats of trath, obedience, industry, honesty, 
fidelity, justice, politeness, duties at school, duties to playmates, 
benevolence, enemies, profanity, conscience, parents, forgiveness, 


gratitude, repentance, etc. 
We commend this book as being all that such a book should be 


BEFORE DECIDING ON BOOKS FOR NEXT YEAR'S 
USE, YOU SHOULD EXAMINE THE FOLLOWING: 


American History. sample pages ready now. 
Complete book ready in July. The following extracts fairly voice the favor with which 


“At last that dullest of all history—our own—promises to be interesting. I am de- 


treatise through the Progressions and including Permutations and Combinations and the ighted with the easy simplicity and great clearness of the text. The child—and young chil- 


Binomial Theorem. A good book with which to prepare for college. 


Bowser’s College Algebra 


(Price $1.50.) 


dren may use this boo 
CHENEY, 7eacher of Llistory, 
Begins at the 


k—4is not robbed of the right to do his own thinking.” — MISS 


New Orleans. 


“It will prove, in my judgment, the best history extant for the upper grades of Gram- 


beginning of the subject. Students who use it need not have studied a more elementary algebra. mar Schools.” —Mr. KIMBALL, Sub-master Bennett School, Boston. 


In it much stress is laid on solving equations by factors. Pupils using these books will 
good foundation for the higher mathematics and have nothing to ualewss. byes 


“These books are made by a remarkable mathematician who is is at the same time a remarkable 


teacher.”—Pres. GATEs, Am 


Dole’s American Citizen. 


duties toward his fellows; foreign intercourse etc. 


“It is eminently fitted to awaken a real interest in and sense of responsibility for th 
It meets my ideal of a text-book on this subject.’—Mrs. HoPKINs, one oF the 


(Price 90 cents.) 


Moral and Social Edacation of Youth; government and its various duties, forms and manifesta- 
tions ; political parties; elements of political economy, especially labor and money; man’s 


Treats of the 
their merits and defects. 


Hawthorne & Lemmon’s A merican Literature. 
Represents the authors to the pupil as living persons, conveying to them a compre 
hension of the nature of the author’s mind and genius, of what they tried to do and of 
how near they came to doing it—rather than enumerate in conventional phrases 


In short, a manual as different as possible from the ordi- 


nary, hackneyed school text-book; one that will stimulate the pupil’s thought and 
arouse his sympathies, rather than merely tax his memory; and that he will read with 
spontaneous interest instead of perfunctorily 


and mechanically. 


Sample pages free, See our next ad. Sor other new books. D. OC. HEATH & COE 


+ Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago and London. 


Dr, Wayland proposed ascheme for a national university, a subject. 
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for practical work. We have known few books upon any subject 
of which we could say without reservation, they ought to be ta oveny 
schoolroom ; we say it of this work most emphatically. 


Essays ON EpucaTionat Rerormers. The Authorized 
Edition of this Work as Re-written in 1890. By Robert Herbert 
Quick. New York: D, Appleton &Co. ‘“ International Serics.”’ 
Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Quick was one of the grandest educational writers of this 
generation in his special field. Others have given us a history of 
education ; others have written essays on educational leaders; there 
is no lack of information or opinions, but Mr. Qaick gave us dis. 
criminating comment and jadicious criticism, which makes his 
estimate of a man’s work as valuable as hie record. 

We took occasion to speak at the time of his death of the fact 
that during his last months he revised and brought down to date 
this great work, with which he iotroduced himself to the educa- 
tional world twenty-three years ago. He took great pride in pre- 
paring the book for this series, and it was a comfort to him that he 
was able to see it in print just before he passed away. This will 
hereafter be the standard edition of Qaick’s Reformers. 


Sranp Fast, Craig Royston! A novel. By Wm. 
—_ Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 429 pp 
Maisrie Bethune is another of the swest, wholesome Scotch girls 

such as Mr. Black loves to portray, but this time Ameriva claims 
her in part. She is of the same type as many of his heroines: 
blithe as a bird, light hearted and happy, a fine musician, a de- 
voted grand-davghter shedding a very radiance around her, yet 
witbal a most haman and natural creature. The grandfather 
who hes brought her up in a humble Canadian home, is a sturdy 
old Scotchman, who thongh facing adversity and disappointment 
never abates one jot of his pride or his independence of spirit 
The deepest passion of his heart is love for bis native land, and 
the watchword of his house, ‘‘Stand Fast Craig Royston!’’; is 
forever on his lipe. His life work which is never even in, 
and in which nobody but himself believes, is supposed to be the 
collection and publishing of a volume of Scotch- American songs, 
and he is not above soliciting money for its production from any 
who may be induced to give. Mr. Bethune is a very delightful old 
humbug, to be admired for his gentle nature and belief in himself, 
if for nothing else. The constant young lover is all that could be 
desired, and the minor. characters are sketched in the same clever 
way that makes all Mr. Black’s stories so interesting. 

This latest novel is good, but by no means its author’s best. It 
does not breathe that pure, breezy, out-of-door air which marks so 
distinctly his other works. A knowledge and love of Scotland, 
its rugged coast and heather fields, ie Mr. Black’s strongest point, 
and his genius is always beet exhibited in stories where such 
knowledge may be blended with his wonderful descriptive powers. 
Though his works are seldom rich in incident, fine in analysis, or 
strong in situation, yet for their indefinable sweetness and charm, 
each new one is sure of a world-wide circle of delighted readers. 


Paysicat Cuuture. By Charles Wesley Emerson, 

M. D., LL. D. Boston: Emerson College of Oratory. 

Dr. Emerson who has succeeded in building up one of the 
schools of oratory in the country, if not the largest, has at last 
yielded to the importunity of pupils and other admirers of his 
method of training, and presents in exquisite form a work on phy- 


sical culture with special reference to its effect upon vocal training 
and oratorical or elocutionary effort. There are full-page cuts of 
the pose of women for expression of thought and emotion. The 
author is confident that he restored himzelf to perfect health and 
vigorons physical condition, though he had been a confirmed 
dyspeptic and a victim of consumption in an incipient R 
through a training from which this system has fruited. He 
acknowledges himself indebted to the Ling (Swedish) system, the 
German system, to the teachings of Delsarte, and the instraction of 
Lewis B. Monroe. 

The work gains much from the fact that Dr. Emerson was a 
skilled physician before he hecame a teacher, and also from the 
fact that he was an eloquent preacher; so his system has a physio- 
logical and a psychological impress. He has constantly in mind the 
fact that be aims to make students healthy ; that he seeks to give them 
power to win others. The system as such is distinctly his own. 
He follows no master but is loyal to the great principles of the 
oratorical masters. The introductory ter upon physiological 
and psycholcgical laws is a masterpiece. The exercises are focused 
for overcoming a stoop in neck and shoulders, for securing perfect 
poise, for giving strength, grace and elasticity through the exercises 
of hips, waist, chest and neck ; for developing and securing vital 
unity of movements and attitudes through the exercises of head 
arms and legs, for the development in all muscular movements. 


Marian Grauam, By Meta Lander. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 

This is a new edition, with a new chapter added, of the theo- 
logical novel which has attracted much attention. Meta Lander is the 
pen name of Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence, the daughter of Pro- 
fessor Woods of old Andover Theological Seminary and the widow 
of De. E. A. Lawrence, late Professor in Hartford Seminary. The 
story is well told and is a vigorous defence of the Christian faith 
against unbelief and a strong protest against the old interpretations 
of Calvinism. The book cannot fail to interest and instruct the 
thoughtful reader. 


THE RETAII, PRICE of “ Cassell’s Pocket Guide to Eu- 
rope’? (Cassell & Co., New York,) is $1.50. An error was made 
in naming the price in our recent review. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Stories (Pt II) ; price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
a 

Sesame and Lilies; with an introduction; by Charles Eliot Norton. 
New York: Charies E. Merrill & Co. 

Monk and Koight (2 vols); by Frank W. Gunsaulus; price, $2.50. 
Chicago: A. O. nea | & Co. 

Beyond the Bourn; by Amos R Fiske; price, $1.00. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
Deux Artistes en Voyage; par le Comte Alfred De Vervins; price, 
25cents Boston: Carl Shoenhof. 

Studies in Nature and Tasagage Series; arranged by T. Berry 
Smith; price, 55 cents. Boston D.C Heath & Co. 

The Rector of 8t. Lukes; by Marie Bernhard, translated by Elise 
D. Lathrop. New York: Worthington Co. 

The Red Cord; by 8. B. Rossiter, D D.; price, 50 cents. New York: 


A.D F. Randolph. 
W. 8. Robinson. price, 8 cents. New 


A First History of Rome; vy 
York: Longmans, Green & 

Journal of Maurice De Guerin; translated ng Jeate P. Frothing- 
ham; price, $125. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


OHIO TEACHERS. 


The last of the meetings of the Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for this season was held on Saturday, May 16, at Columbus. 
An address was delivered by Supt. D. J. Snyder of Reynolds- 
burgh, on “ Unification vs. Stagnation,’’ and Miss Margaret Sath- 
erland gave one of her interesting talks on ‘‘ Mistakes to Avoid.”’ 
Her remarks were under three heads: The supposition that it is not 
necessary to know much to teach a country school; that scholarship 
without professional training is sufficient; that there should be a 
wall of separation between country and city teachers or schools. 
Miss Sutherland said: It is the greatest mistake in the world to 
suppose it is not necessary to know very much to teach a country 
school or a primary department. The country pupils are all thirst- 
ing for knowledge. Little children ask questions that older ones 
would never think of asking. The older pupils are afraid of be- 
traying their ignorance. But satisfactory and truthfal answers 
must be given these children. Children make mistakes, too, and 


,| you must know enough to see that they are mistakes. Com- 


mon honesty demands that you earn the money that is paid you. 

Some teachers in the city are so narrow as to totally ignore the 
existence of country sch They imagine it is an utter impossi- 
bility that there should be an intelligent country teacher. I have 
known country schools where geometry, trigonometry, and Latin 
were taught. Some country teachersare of the opinion that certain 
methods will do well enough for city schools, but will not apply in 
the country. This leads us to infer that human nature in the coun- 
try is different from human nature in the city. A nomber of teach- 
ers in the country schools say they will not undertake this or that 
method, this or that study or mode of government, because the 
school has always been conducted to the contrary. It is a great 
mistake to suppose the directors and parents prefer the old methods, 

Another thing to guard against is believing everything you hear 
at a country institute. D.fferent peomee have different views. 
Some splendid people have a bad hobby. You must listen in- 
tently, study the matter carefully, and separate the wheat from the 
chaff. One thing I caution you againgt most earnestly is cheap 
school journals. It is jast as objectionable to take a cheap school 
journal as it is to employ an inferior teacher because she can be 
employed at a low salary. It pays better to take a stendard publi- 
cation that you know is good and worth the money. 

Groraia Hopuey. 


PENNSYLVANIA CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Parsuant to a call issued at the late National Superintendents’ 
Convention by a number of city superintendents from Pennsylvania, 
the first convention of that class of educators in the state met at 
Harrisburg, April 30, and remained in session for two days. The 
meeting was held in the Department of Public Instruction, the 
officers being Joseph K. Gotwals of Morristown, president, and 
Lemuel O. Foose of Harrisburg, secretary. The superintendents 
present were: D. S. Keith of Altoona, Thomas Farquber of Beth- 


lehem, C, D. Bogart of Sradford, W. H. Hockenberry of Chambers- 
rere: Chas. F. Foater of Cheater, Lemuel O. Foose of Harrisburg, 


Shimmel of Huntingdon, R. K. Buehrle of Lancaster, Cyrus 


YESTERDA 


large Western city also called to secure eleven teachers and two Kindergartners. 
wished more than one teacher, so that our direct calls for teachers yesterday amouted to forty-four. 


we received seventeen letters from school authorities asking us to recom mend teach- 


ers. 


One college President called, seeking two teachers, and a Superintendent of a 
Several of those who wrote 


One 


H 

| 


— 


School Board wished a Superintendent at a salary of $2,000. One Private School called for a Professor of 
Mathematics at $1,200. One Kindergarten teacher was called for at $750. A professor of Latin, salary not 
stated. One High School Assistant to teach German, at $700. A large number of Grammar, Intermediate and 
Primary, six in one city, were called for. Salaries for some of these graded positions ran up as high as $80. 
Day before yesterday a Superintendent called seeking a teacher in Mathematics, one for Vocal Music anda 
Primary teacher. The Principal of a Southern College wrote for a Southern Methodist lady, twenty-five years 
of age and strong in discipline, for work in High School grade, salary $400 a year and board. A Superintendent 
of a Western city wrote for a man to teach Manual Training and Drawing, salary $1,0co. A Superintendent in 
the far West wrote for one Principal and one Kindergarten teacher at salaries of $70. The President of a 4 
Southern College wrote for a Principal of a Normal Department at a salary of $1,000 for the Art College. The 
President of a Western College asked us to recommend a man for the Commercial Dept. The Principal of the 
High School in Michigan requested us to recom: AND THE mend a Lady teacher of Sciences, The 
President of a New England College asked us to nominate a man for the Department of 
Sciences. The President of another Eastern College wrote us for a matron. Our calls for the day numbered 
thirty-five, making seventy-nine calls for the two days. During those two days only fifteen teachers regis- 
tered. It is easy to see that we are receiving five times as many vacancies as members. The demand for 
ood teachers at good salaries on account of so many going into business and other lines of occupation is 
Ser times as great as in any former year. If you are receiving a poor salary or are in a community where 
your efforts are not appreciated, there is no reason why you should not grasp the unusual opportunity 
offered by the present year and improve both your salary and surroundings. If you have registered in any 
agency that is doing nothing for you, or pretends to have direct calls for teachers and does not, it will cer- 
tainly pay you to investigate our work. Ninety-seven of the teachers out of one hundred teachers who reg- 
ister with us are satisfied with what we do for them, and a large majority are placed in good positions by us. 
During the next month we will receive, at the smallest estimate, calls for eight hundred teachers to fill the 
very best positions in educational work. Now is the time to act. Send at once for DAY BEFORE 
circulars or write a full description of your wants. Inclose $2.00 registration fee 
and the statement that you will accept the terms of our contract and we will be enabled to nominate you imme- 


j , ircul t f on application.§ Address q 
Manager. TRAOHERS? CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 10 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Boger of Lebanon, Perry A. Shanor of McKees 
port, H. V. Hotchkiss of Meadville, J. K. Got- 
wals of Norristown, W. W. Rapert of Pottstown, 
B. F. Patterson of Pottsville, Geo. W. Phillips of 
Scranton, L E. McGinnes of Steelton, R. M 
Streeter of Titusville, Atreus Warner of York. 
State Saperintendent Waller and D:puties Houck 
and Stewart also participated in the discussions. 
The city superintendents, though they have 
always met before in convention with the county 
superintendents, at the call of the state superin- 
tendent,—and intend to do so hereafter,—felt the 
need of an annual conference, to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the interests of supervision and other edu- 
cational matters in cities. With this purpose in 
view, the organization was declared permanent at 
the first meeting, and the members present ad- 
journed, to meet at Williamsport at the call of the 
executive committee, some time early next spring. 
The papers read at thie first meeting were on 
“ The County Institute and the City Teachers and 
Superintendents,” by Superintendent Hotchkiss; 
‘* The Annual Report to the State School Depart- 
ment,’ by Superintendents Keith and Warner; 
Examinations and Promotions,’’ by Saperintend- 
ents Farquhar and Hockenberry; ‘‘ Modern De- 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


_|May 29: Hampden County, Mass. ; Springfield. 


May 29: Berkshire Co., Mass. ; Pittsfield. 
Jane 5: N. E. Assoc. of School Supts.; Boston. 
Jane 5, 6: Barnstable Co., Maess. ; Yarmouth. 
Jane 6: Conn. Council of Edacation; Bridgeport. 
June 22-26: Arkansas State Assoc. ; Mt. Nebo. 
Jane 24-26: Kentucky S ate Assoc. ; Henderson. 
June 30: Texas State Association; Austin. 
July 1-4: N. W. States; Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Jane 5-6 : Barnstable County Mass. ; Yarmouth. 
Jaly 7-9: West Virginia Assoc. ; Buckingham. 
July 6-9: Amer. Inst. of Instr. ; Bethlehem, N.H. 
July 7: Southern Teachers’ Assoc. ; Chattanooga. 
Jaly 7-8-9: Maryland State Assoc. ; Ovean City. 
Jaly 14-17: Nat. Educ’! Assoc. ; Toronto, Canada. 
Aug. 25-27: Southern Illinois Assoc. ; Mt. Vernon. 
ALASKA. 

The public schools are maintained by the nut- 
ional government, which also allows some compen- 
sation under contracts to certain other schools. 
There are 18 public school teachers and 30 pri- 
vate school teachers, with 903 pupils in the public 


vices versus the Spelling-book, Grammar, and 
Common Sense,’’ by Superintendent Patterson ; 
‘* Where Shall We Get Oar Teachers ?’’ by Su- 
perintendent Foose; and “‘ The Relation of the 
Saperintendent to the Board,’’ by Saperintendent 
Foster. The papers all elicited spirited discussion, 
but the one over which the superinter dents got the 
warmest was that treating of the supply of city 
teachers. It is a well-known fact that in Penn- 
sylvania nearly all the city teachers are bigh school 
graduates, there being but a small per cent. of 
normal school graduates in places having an ex- 
tended high school course. Some contended that 
this fact was due to a lack of qualification on the 
part of the average normal school graduate ; others 
held that it was due to a policy adopted by school 
boards in cities, which is akin to that of ‘* pro- 
tection to home industries,’’ The next in degree 
of interest was ‘‘ Modern Devices versus Common 
Sense,’ Here, as was expected, today and yes- 
terday, the new and the old came together, each 
eager for the fray. As Superintendent Buehrle 
stated, the obj ct of this paper was to fiod out to 
what extent the apostles of reform had succeeded 
in getting their theories put into practice in the 
cities of Pennsylvania. Though it was learned 
that neither the speller nor the grammar had baen 
consigned to the fire, yet it appeared that many 
leaves had been torn out of both. The discussion 
showed that, though the city superintendents of 
Pennsylvania have not been carried away by the- 
ories spun in the closet of some dreamer, they are 
not disposed to educate the children under their 
supervision by the methods practiced when they 
passed through the public achools, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A NERVE-FOOD AND TONIC, 
The most effective yet discovered. 


schools and 730 in the private echools. 


ARKANSAS. 


Reports from the State University show the 
largest attendance in the history of the school 
By recent legislation pupils in several depart- 
ments where manual labor is required are enabled 
to make enongh to meet their expenses. Worthy 
bat poor young men are thus able to secure a good 
education, where ander different circumstances it 
would be impossible. 

President Murphy and the faculty are bending 
their energies to populariz: the school and bring it 
en raport with the needs of the State. Oae thing 
sadly lacking is the absence of even an attempt 
to articulate the work with that of the leading 
high schools of the state. 

Most of the graded echools are now closing. 
There will be a large attendance of teachers upon 
the two summer schools at Mt. Nebo and Eureka 
Springs. These schools have both secured Texas 
men as managers, Dr, Baldwin for Nebo, and 
Supt. Sutton of Honston for Eureka Springs. 
The latter is inter-state in ite character, but both 
are expecting good attendance from outside. 

aite a delegation of Arkansas teachers will go 
to Toronto, returning in time to attend the eam- 
mer schools, 

The six normal institutes established by the late 
legislature have not been located as yet by the 
State Saperintendent. 

The Great Bridge Celebration at Ft. Smith will 
be participated in by 160 cadets of the university, 
under the command of Lieut. Cabel. 

" Reports from Fr. Smith show the schools to 
be in excellent condition. The enrollment for the 
past four years has been 1705, 1820, 1988 and 
2100. The teachers employed for these years 
have numbered 16, 26, 40, 43. Sapt. Holloway 
keeps the work well in hand. The schools are 


ed and admirably supervised. The 
nambens six. Some 200 volames 
of standard works have recently been added to the 
library. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Pasadena City Teachers’ Institute held its 
eighth monthly meeting May 9. The speakers and 
their subjects were: “ Origin of Writing,’’ Dr. 
Frederick Starr, Pomona College, Claremont ; 
‘+ Language in Grammar Grades,” Miss Katherine 
Fall, High School, Pomona ; ‘*Examinations,”’ Mr. 
Edw. P. Rowell, Principal of Schools, Santa Moni- 
ca; ‘'The Metric System,” Mr. Melville Dozier, 
State Normal School, Los Angeles; ‘* The Stady 
of English,” Miss Elizabeth A. Packard, Princi- 

al of High School, Los Angeles; ‘“* American 
in Literature,’ Miss H. H. Bancroft, 
Dean of Ladies’ College, Monrovia. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peoria. 


The Schoolmasters’ Clab of Illinois held its 
third annual meeting in Peoria, May. An in 
formal session was held on Friday evening, May 
Sth. TLe club met in regular session at {) o'clock, 
Saturday. The committee appointed at the last 
meeting to formulate a course of study for high 
schools, submitted a printed report. The two 
courses reported were constructed on the idea that, 
for pupils who do not go to college, a little differ- 
ent course should be established. The general 
concensus of opinion, however, was that courses 
best fitting for the colleges are the best also for 
those entering at once upon the active duties of 
life. The report was laid on the table. Daring 
the discussion Col. H. C. Forbes of the Princeton 
High School, chairman of a similar committee of 
the Northern I}liaois High School Association, pre- 
sented printed copies of the report already ad pted 
by that body. This course has also been adopted 
by the high school section and the college section 
of the State Association. It is probable that the 
club will finally settle upon this same course. 
Prof. F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis delivered an 
address on the ‘‘ Educational Ideas of Dickens,’’ 
as examplified in his writings. It was a masterly 
address and quite captivated the andience. The 
club to the number of half a bundred sat down to 


the close, excellent speeches were made by Presi- 
dent Dougherty, Hon. Henry Raab, Dr. S. H. 
Peabody, Hon. Eugene F. Baldwin, Alexander 
Forbes of Chicago, and Dr. E. C. Hewett. The 
followivg are the officers for the coming year :— 
John W. Cook of Normal, president; Superin- 
tendent J. H. Collins of Springfield, vice-president ; 
Hon. Geo. P. Brown of Bloomiogton, secretary 
and treasurer; Supt. W. L. Steel, Prof. David 
Felmley and Prin J. Harker. additional members 
of the executive committee I: was voted to meet 
but twice the coming year: the first Saturday in 
October and the first Saturday in May. The Ov- 
tober meeting is to be held at Peoria 

Two committees were appointed for the session 
and reported, the reports being adopted. Com- 


a banquet at the National Hotel at 1 o’clock At 


mittee on plan of work for next year: D:. E. ¢ 
Hewett, Dr. 8. H. Peabody and Col. H. ©. Forbes, 
Committee on nominations: J. A. Mercer, A. ¢. 
Batler and E A. Gastman. 

A. C. Butler, for @ namber of years superin- 
tendent of the Beardstown schools, retires at the 
end of the current year to take the principalship 
of the new township high school at Taylorville, 

Professor Tomlins addressed the Cook County 
Teachers’ Association at its last meeting, on “ Mo. 
sic in the Pablic School-.”” The officers for the 
coming year are: O. T. Bright, president; H. |. 
Merrill, vice president; Abbie L. Simmons, secre. 
tary. County Supt. e@ made announcements 
of the various examinations to be held for teach- 
ers, and also of the national meeting at Torontw, 
The fare from Chicago will be $14 45 round trip, 
including membership fee. 


IOWA. 


Wilcox of Mason City; J. W. McClellan of Vin- 
ton; W. A. Doron of Monticello, and J. T. Mer- 
rill of Cedar Rapids, have been re-elected by their 
Boards recently for a term of three years each and 
nearly all at an increased salary. Sacces:fal 
school men are appreciated in Iowa. 

Prof. Dufflsmeyer, of Keokuk, has been elected 
superintendent at Marion, Linn County. 

The county superintendents of North E wtern 
[owa held a profitable session at Caarles City, 
May 7-8. Hon. Henry Sabin was present and 
took an active part in the work of the meeting. 
Mr. Sabin has filled the office of State Saperin- 
tendent for the past four years, and his friends 
hope to see him continued in office for another 
term. He is a very competent offi:ial, and his 
wide experience i¢ of benefit in all lines of school 
work. 

This is the year for the election of county super- 
intendents, and probably more than one-half the 
present incumbents will drop out of the ranks, 
Some are going out from choice, and others will, 
no doubt, be counted out. 

Prof. EN. Coleman, of Missouri Valley, has 
jast been elected superintendent of the LeMars 
schools. amor has it that the people of Missouri 
Valley obj ct very seriously to letting him go. 

The school board of Atlaatic have offzred Sapt. 
J. J. McConnel! $1800 a year ra her than to allow 
him to go to lowa City to accept the chair of 
pedagogy in the State University. 

The Lastitute season will soon be at hand. The 
best instructors to be had are the cheapest in the 
end in this work, but the officers having the selec- 
tion in charge do not always realize this fact. 

The State Normal enrolled over 7(0 students 
this year. 


KANSAS, 


The county superintendents’ meeting was held 
at Salina on May 5 and 6. 

Sapt. John M. Bloss bas been re-elected super- 
intendent of the Topeka schoole. 

Mr. H. A. Piers, of the State University, has 
taken Mr. Jno. Deitrich’s place as principal of 


ALFRED HALL, 
Summer School of English, 
French and German, 

PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 


Old and Middle English; Methods in English and 
Composition. 

Preparatory and Advanced Courses in French and 
German. Elocution. and Physical Culture. 

Instruction by University Professors. 

For circwars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


UNIVERSITY. 


In July and August, the following courses of in 
struction will be given in the Summer Schools of the 
University : 

Anglo Saxon, Geology (3 courses), 

English, Physics (2 courses), 
German, Physiology and Hygiene, 
French, Field Engineering (‘2 courses), 
Botany, Physical Training, 
Chemistry (4 courses), 
and also thirty lectures concerning the methods of 
instruction in the above named courses. 

For circulars, application should be made to 

SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, °mist°": 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks, 


cone with graduating exercises and concert, WEDNESDAY 


will open TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1891, and 
VENING, AUGUST 26 


Molt, Director, assisted by the following eminent Instructors and Lecturers: 


Dr. ©. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 


merson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, the largest and 


most advanced School of Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin Duonton, Head-Master Boston Normal 
School; Prof. Thos. M. Balliet, Supt Public Schools, Springfield. Mass ; A. E, Winship, Editor 
N. E. Journal of Education; L.euis ©. Kison, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Sose- 


[ange Band, author of * Practical Method of Singing”; Miss Sara L 


or circulars containing all information. Address A. 


- Dunning, and others. Send 
M. HOLT, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1891 


WA. be held in the City of Boston, and will be conducted by MO3ES TRUE BROWN, M A. New views 
of he DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EX PRESSION by Professor Brown. Practical Drills in 


the Delsarte Asthetic Movements, by Miss CLARA TILESTON POWER. 


Miss GERTRUDE 


MCQUESTON will conduct exercises in Analysis and Vocal Training; A Course of Lectures and Readings 


by eminent people. 
BESSION O 
rates. Send for circular with full information. 


FIVE WEEKS opens Monday, July 6. Excellent board and rooms at Summer 


ddress MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 7 BEACON 8T., BOSTON, MAB8. 
Special Notice. The Boston School of Oratory whl open its 9th year October 6th. 1891, 


MOSES U 


Two years’ and one year’s complete courses. Thorough instruc 
by an able corns of teachers. Address “ mm 


E BROWN, Principal, 7 BEACON STREET, MAss. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the LING, or 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
gymnasia, or to conduct physical training in schools 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific 

@ system is authorized and approved by the 
Boston School Committee. 


lectures on subjects 
For information address Miss Homans, at the Schoo 


CLAEs J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of Sweden 
Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatom a 
Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Eduea- 

MMA 'L. CALL, M.D.. Attending Physician New 
Bagge Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
tology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 

to gymnastics. 


NEW ENGLAND BUBEAU OF EDUCATION, | 
T Register now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston, * | 


Agents Wanted tenes. 


Four Courses. 12 Teachers. 
Expenses low. Location ideal. 
Send for circulars. 


UMMER INSTITUTE of Popular and Normal Study, 


At New London, N. H. 


GEO. W.GARDNER, D.D. New London, N. H. 


(Martha's Vineyard Summer School 


The Oldest Summer School, 
The Largest and the Best. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
47 Cedar Bt., Worcester, Mass. 


Fourteenth Annual Session Begins July 13, 1891. 


The Best Location: 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks, 25 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLECE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks, Dr. C. W. EMEBSON and Faculty. 
: 5 Weeks, 16 Professors. 
Attendance for 1890 was 700, f 37 St . 
School In the United tls by far the Largest 


iving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
Send for Large Circular departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, vuition, 
———= club and combination rates, board, ete. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


* MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, ® 


wWwoon’s HOLL, MASS. 


A Practical Laboratory Course Zoology, Botany, Physiology, July 8 te Aug. 26, 1891. 


There will be given the coming se 
morphology of the more typical ana 
Approved methods of dissection of microscopic tech 
lectures will supplement the laboratory work. 

The admirable loca'ion of the Marine Biolo 


for study and observation that are most exceptional. 


The Annual Announcement may be had by addressing 


ar course of practical instructio’ atomy and 
lants and animals, special attention being 


iven to marine forms. 


nique and of preservative will be considered. Daily 


and collecting apparatus, aquaria, microscopes, aL eaten, together with its steam launch, dredging 


les the iostitation to offer opportunities 
H. C. BUMPUS, Woop’s Hout, Mass. 


The Summer Session of the National 


Scientific work. Reasonable rates 


ELOCUTION «> ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


held at THOUSAND ISLAND PARK. and Oratory will be 


In 
SiLas 8. NEFF, Principal, 1414 ARCH STREET, PUILAD 
» Pa. 


- WV., July 5 to August 14. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation, 


West Madisew Square, NEW YORK. 


Summer School of Languages 


At ASBURY PARR, N.J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Normal Courses for Teachers. 


For circulars address 
HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, 
Auditoriam, CHICAG?. 
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the Burlingame Schools, Mr. trick has ac- 


The enrollment at Ottawa University for seven 
years past has been as follows: Six years ago, 57; 


five years, 105; four years, 155; three years, 185; 


two years, 216; last year, 238; this year, 300, 

Prof. Deitrick, of Ottawa University, has re- 
signed his position and will practice law. 

Some cf our promiaent educators met in Topeka 
May 14, 15 and 16, to consider questions per- 
taining to management and discipline of schools, 
courses of study, and methods of preparing and dis- 
playing work at World’s Fair. 

J. W. Hinkle, principal of the achools of Hin- 
ton, and one of the most active, energetic teachers 
of the state, died of typhoid fever April 2. 

The for a large attendance at the 
N. E. A. at Toronto are very flattering. Parties 
will be organized in various parts of the state. 

State Sapt. Morgan will address the graduating 

class of the Welleburgh High School at the com- 
mencement, May 27. That school recently gave 
an entertainment for the benefit of the ocbest 
library, taking in $120. 

D. F. Williams, principal of the Moundsville 
schools, will run a normal in that city during the 
summer. 

MICHIGAN. 

The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Clob will meet 
next Saturday at Ann Arbor with a fine bill of 
fare under President E. C. Thompson of Saginaw, 
and Secretary H. M. Slauson of Coldwater. 
This is one of the best organizations of the country. 
The topica are: ‘‘ Legal Authority of the Teach- 
er,’’ Stewart MacKibbin, Marshall, W. C. Hew- 
itt, Three Rivers; ‘“‘ Mental Power as Specific 
and Generic,’’ B. A. Hinsdale of University of 
Michigan ; John Dewey of University of Michigan ; 
“The ‘Real Schule,’’’ Sigamond Metzler of 
Saginaw, Alexander Ziwet of University of 
Michigan. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, E. KNRPPER, Winona. 
President J. W. Strong of Carleton College suc- 
ceeded in adding about $20,000 to the general en- 
dowment fund of that institution on his late east- 
ern trip, as well as getting an interest in the wills 
« a number of people who are friendly to the 


lege. 

The Board of Trustees of Carleton College, at 
a special meeting decided to separate the prepara- 
tory department of the college from the college. 
This is a very important matter, as it raises the 
grade of Carleton College materially. 

County Superiotendent J. H. Chapman of Olm- 
ated County publishes a long list of names of 
graduates from the common schools of his county 
for the year 1891. Superintendent Chapman in 
the same paper says: “ Hereafter, all applicants 
for certificates will be required to take a written 
examination in reading.’’ 

The commencement of the law department of 
the State University, June 3, will be made etpeci- 
ally interesting by the fact that Senator C. K. 
Davis will deliver the oration. The graduating 
class this year has 50 members. 

E. T. Fitch, superintendent of the Austin 
schools accepts a similar situation at Webster City, 
Towa. Ia this arrangement Minnesota loses an- 
other good man. 

MONTANA, 

The commencement exercises of the Missoula 
high school took place in Bennett’s opera house, 
Friday evening, May 15. The Hon. W. N. Bick- 

ord, President of the Board of Education, pre- 

sented the diplomas to the graduating class. A 
most excellent address was delivered by Rev. A. 
D. Raleigh. 

The schools have had a very al eg 
under the mansgement of Sapt. Hamiltor. 

At a recent meeting of the school board of 
Livingston, it was decided to submit to the tax- 
payers of the district a proposition to issue bonde 
to the amount of $25,000 for the purpose of 
building an additional school house. The vote 
will take place on June 2d. 

Prof. W. W. Wylie of Bozeman Academy will 
spend the summer vacation as usual in conducting 
parties through the National Park. Prof. Wylie 
is acquainted with every nook and corner of the 
park, is thoroughly reliable, and will make it very 

leasant for all who may desire to join his 

‘amous camping parties. 

The Congregational Church of Montana is stil) 
discussing the question of the location of the col- 
lege which they propose to establish in this statr. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaric® 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
sependans is treated as strictly confidential. 


SUMMER COURSE 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


For prospectus address BARON NILS POSSE, 
Gymnasium, Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE Kigin Typewriter. 


The invention of an expert in the Elgin Watch Works. 
A useful as well as instructive and entertaining instru- 
ment, requiring no previous unowseee? of typewriting 
to operate perfectly. Mailed on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted. rculars free. 

NOVELTY TYPEWRITER Co., Oswego, N. 


100 SUNGS for § stamp. Toorn 


the Helena bigh school, has been elected precept- 
ress of Montana University. She will enter upon 
her duties in September. commencement 


exercises of this institution 
Helena, June 10. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


At the last meeting of the Salem School Board 
on an informal ballot for superintendent of schools, 
W. A. Mowry of Boston had ten votes, O. B. 
Stone three, George S. Wiggin one, W. S. Nevins 
one, aud there were three blank votes. A formal 
ballot resulted in the choice of Mr. Mowry, who 
had fourteen votes to three for O. B. Stone, and 
one each for Messrs. Wiggin and Nevins. 


Worcester County held what was by all odds 
the largest meeting in its history, May 22. Some 
thousand teachers were in attendance. Prof. C. 
H., spoke on system in 
the normal schools. Principal James Jenkins of 
the Dix Street School of Worcester spoke of the 
great necessity of teaching civil government in the 
grammar school course. ‘' Physical Culture” 
formed the eubject of a highly interesting talk by 
President C. W. Emerson of the Emerson Coll 
of Oratory of Boston. Remarks were made by I. 
F. Hall, Superintendent of Schools of Leominster, 
and J. G. Edgerly, Superintendent of the Fitch- 
burg Schools, and Rev. I. J. Lansing of Worces- 
ter. 
A valuable Teachers’ Institute was held in Brock- 
ton, beginning Thursday evening, the 7th, with a 
lecture by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secret of 
the State Board of Education, on ‘‘ The Ends to 
be Secured by the Public Schools,’’ which was fol- 
lowed by an address by Mr. G. H. Martin, agent 
of the board, comparing the old time school with 
the school of to-day. A good representation of 
the leading citizens was present, besides nearly a 
hundred teachers. 
Friday the following exercises were held in the 
high school building: “ Drawing,’’ by Miss Jessie 
L. Prince of Quincy; ‘‘ Arithmetical Analysis,”’ 
by G. A. Walton, Agent State Board of Educa- 
tion, and ‘‘ Color,’’ by Henry T. Bailey, Agent 
State Board of Education. The afternoon exer- 
cises were held jn two divisions, with special exer- 
cises for high school teachere, and consisted of 
** Written Composition,’’ by Secretary Dickinson, 
** English Literature,’’ by G. H. Martin, agent of 
State Board, and “ Latin,’’ by Prof. T. B. Lind- 
sey of Boston University. 
The exercises of the grammar and primary sec- 
tion conti-ted of ‘‘Geography,’’ for primary 
grades, by Mr. F. F. Murdock, of the Bridge- 
water State Normal School; “ Nature Studies,’’ 
by Miss S. E. Brassil, teacher of Elementary 
Science in Quincy, and ‘‘ English Grammar,’’ by 
Miss Emma C. Fi of the Bridgewater State 
Normal School. 
A deep interest was manifest in all the exer- 
cises, not only by the teachers, who are alive to all 
modern methods, bat by the citizens and members 


Mrs. M. S. Commins, one of the 


CONNECTICUT. 


At the teachers’ meeting at Montville the speak - 
ers were W. J. Tarbox of Montville, Miss E. F, 
Carlisle of Norwich, Supt. J. I. Aldrich of Quai: 
(Maer.), A. B. Morrill of Willimantic, Supt. I, 
Freeman Hall of Leominster (Mase.), and Supt. 
D. H. Lambert of Charlemont (Mass.). In the 
evening, Superintendent Lamberton and Charles 
D. Hine of New Briton spoke on the ‘‘ Conditions 
and Aims of a Good School.” 


LEWISTON TEACHERS. 


At the May meeting of the Lewiston (Me.) 
teachere, Superintendent Stetson of Auburn was 
the invited guest. Supt. G. A. Stuart answered a 
number of questions presented by the teachers. 
Among them were: Some faults in the so-called 
new education; Essentials for a strong teacher; 
Observation lessons; Was President Eliot of Har- 
vard correct in his estimate of the work done in 
the ordinary grammar school ? The word method 
in place of the letter method ; Results to be accom- 
plished in teaching civics; The moet important 
political event, cause of, and some resulte, 

Principal Files of the high school discussed the 
essentials for a strong teacher, which he considered 
to be: Good health, attention to food, exercise, and 
sleep; knowledge of the laws of the mind, and the 
order and the methods by which its powers are 
trained and developed ; broad general knowledge, 
‘* something of everything ’’ ; familiarity with the 
subjects which he teaches; professional books avd 
papers; unimpeachable character; acquaintance 
with parents, so that he knows the inflaence 
brought to bear on the pupil ; that genuine interest 
ia his pupil which is sure to win affection; power 
to secure unqualified obedience ; never scolda, nor 
loses his temper,—difficalt to acquire; the strong 
teacher secures self-reliant and systematic stady. 
The pupil must do his own thinking. No one can 
be called a strong teacher who does not train his 
pupils to think. He has love for his work, and 
profeesional pride. 

Principal Dunton, in speaking of the ‘‘ New 
Education,”’ said that he believed in the movement, 
but that mistakes are made in its application by 
unskilled teachers, or what is equally as bad, by 
enthusiasts. We mast not lose sight of the fact 
that the child grows only by doing, —becomes 
stronger only by vigorous use of meatal limbs and 
muscles. e intellectual playground is all right, 
provided the objective becomes subjective. The 
child needs not only to be shown how to acquire 
knowledge, but the teacher must also attend to it 
that whatever ivstruction is given is fruitful. 
There must be reciprocal action. The question 
was asked in regard to the exact time when the 
new departure was started in the United States. 

Miss Badlam, principal of the training school, 
spoke of Colonel Parker’s work in the Massa- 
chusetts schools. 

Superintendent Stetson of Auburn had been 
asked to speak on ‘‘ Observation Lessous,’’ and as 
this is one of the strong points of the ‘‘ Advocates 


of the school committee. 


of the New Idea,’’ his remarks were ig! @ con- 
tinuation of the subject opened by M?. Danton. 


Professor Stetson said he visited the Indianapolis 
school, where the system was first used, after it 
had been in operation sufficiently long to deter- 
mine its utility. The pupils were not self-reliant. 
Oatside of what the teachers had taught them, 
they were helpless. While the teachers became 
very skillful and expert in illustrating, the show 
was all on one side. 

Both Professor Stetson and Mr. Danton were 
heartily in favor of the kindergarten methods, but 
thought the teacher should know how far to carry 
the objective. Superintendent Stetson deplored 
the fault that the observational faculties were so 
little cultivated, for because of this we lose a large 


‘| part of life’s enjoyment. Although it is all-im- 


portant to have observation lessons, yet unless the 
teacher is thoroughly interested in it, it would be 
only wooden teaching, a positive injury to both 
teacher and pupils. 

Mi Bad!am, Clark, Ham, Moody, Pettingill, 
Stevens, Callahan, and Joyce bad subjects to be 
answered at this meeting, but the discussion of the 
previous subjects occupied the allotted time. 
Superintendent Stuart assigns the questions for 
discussioa to different teachers, and thus interests 
all directly in the success of the meetinge. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Two of the most efficient summer school direct- 
ors in America are, Sherman Williams, superin- 
tendent of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) schools, and 
Charles F. King, one of the Boston masters; each 
has had much experience in this special work. 
Last summer they joined forces, and presented a 
summer school program of the highest order; and 
this year they invite the teachers of America to 
study psychology and pedagogics with Dr. E. E. 
White, methods in arithmetic, with G. I. Aldrich, 
geography with Charles F. King, language with J. 
Freeman Hall, primary work with Sarah L. 
Arnold, elementary natural science work with J. 
T. Woodhall, kindergarten work with Caroline ‘I’. 
Haven, history with Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, gymnas- 
tics with W. J. Ballard, natural history with 
Austin C. Apgar, elementary language with Aona 
B. Badlam, slovd with Gustaf Larsaon, ancient 
languages with Professor Schweteky, drawing with 
Heman P. Smith and W. S. Perry, elocation with 
L. A. Butterfield, penmanship with L. D. Smith, 
and philology with Thomas Hume. 

Glens Falls is a charming town, with the most 
delightful rambles and drives, while Lake George 
and Saratoga are within easy reach. 


GAME3! GAMES! 


A Teacher’s Luxury! Reviews in Geography 
and History made delightfal by the use of the 
popular games on ‘‘ Countries and Islands,’’ 
“ Mountains and Lakes,’’ ‘‘ Rivers,’’ ‘‘ Cities’’ 
and the ‘‘ Civil War.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Pablishers, 


1 St. Paul, Minn. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST,, 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Miss Arnolds 


classes and kindergartners. The 
son, of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards 


scheme given above. 
No. 1 Box has in it fifty of the sa 
designs. We will also sell smal 
order, provided as many as 12 car 


each card being four inches by five and a | at 
er are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. | ing 
e 


Sewing Cards, 


To be Used with Plant Lessons. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minnea } 
lessons regarding plant-life, with special reference to the needs of primary 


lis, Minn., for use in connection with 


designs were drawn by Miss AMELIA WAT- 


are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, 
Pale and numbered according to the 


me kind, and No, 2 Box each one of the fifty 
ler assortments selected by the numbers to 
ds are ordered at one time. 


Price of No. 1 Box, 35 cents; No. 2 Box, 40 cents; postage on either box, 10 cents. 
Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. Price of either box, 50 cents; postage 5 
cents. Cards by the dozen, (2 cents, postage 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


Resres ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
Cneiss SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Ber For both sexes. AT WORCRSTER. 


E. H. Principal. 
NOBMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


1 Still carries a full line of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES, 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIA 


L. HAMMETT, 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS, AND 


REMOVED to 


TATE NORMAL 80H 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


‘ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BarpcEwa Mass. 
| 352 Washington St. A sexes. For catalogues, address the 
Remember the Number: - address the 

| Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


3 59 Washington Street, 


L. BOSTON, MASS. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
THAN THE FOR 
BY PARTICULARS 
SECURING American Literature, AND 
ORDERS BY INFORMATION 
FOR E. C. Stedman and E M. Hutchinson, WRITE 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Catalogues address 
J. @. Prineipal. 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 


Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years courses. 
Prepares for any college. New muric course of three 
ears. Thirteen teachers. New Home 
fe, helpful and healthful. The best school for your boy 
and girl. Address the Principal. 


MONTHLY for our lots, pays annually 20 to 100% 
Testus. Tacoma Invest. Co., Tacoma, Wash. % 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Wide Awake, for May, is full of the reading 
children like best, good stories, in good variety. 
The number is made by Hon. John D. Long, 
Susan Coolidge, Margaret Sidney, Mrs. Frances 
A. Humphrey, Mrs. William Claflin, Alexander 
Japp, LL.D., Mrs Katherine Foote the author of 
‘* Dear Daughter Dorothy,’’ Marian Douglas, Kirk 
Manroe, Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Miss Amanda B. 
Harris, Mary Felicia Butts, Edith Black, E. H. 
Hawley of the Smithsonian [nastitution, Agnes 
Repplier, Caroline Hant Rimmer, Miss MeKeag, 
Margaret Lake, Marietta Ambrosi, Maria Johns 
Hammond, together with the bright anecdote-re- 
laters who fill the pages of *‘Men and Things,”’ 
and the various picture-makers,— Childe Hassam, 


Brennan, Miss Plympton, Bridgman, Garrett, of 


Miss Rimmer, Virginia Gerson, Mente and Hiram 
Barnes. Boston: D. Lethrop Co. Terms, $2.40 
@ year. 

—The Popular Science Monthly, for June, isa 
very valuable number, and its articles are of special 
excellence for edacators. Dr. Andrew concludes 


illustrated article on ‘‘ The 
neects,’’? by Louis Montillot. 
A number of quaint medicinal ns fi 
an old book, entitled ‘‘ The Pearls of Practice ”’ are 
embodi.d in a paper by Miss Elizabeth Robinson. 
If ‘‘ our grandfathers died too young,” as another 
contributor claims, very likely their reliance on 
such messes hurried them off. Mons. A. DeL’- 
Apparent discourses on ‘‘ The Fatare of the Dry 
Land.” There isa paper on ‘ The Music of the 
Birds,”’ including hens, by the late S. P. Cheney, 
with music. The life of the great astronomer, 
Copernicus, is sketched, with a portrait. The 
Development of American Industries Since Colum- 
bus,’’ by S. N. Dexter North, is an article treating 
of the manufacture of wool. It describes the 
early forms of the industry, and is very instructive. 
It is appropriately illustrated. The departments 
Correspondence, Editor’s Table, Literary 
Notices, Notes and Popular Miscellany, are well 
filled. Price, $5 00 a year; single numbers, 50 
cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


— The Magazine of Art, for Jane, has for its 
frontispiece ‘Glad Spring,’’ by George Wetherbee, 
which is a typical bit of out-of-doors, suitable to the 


his chapter on “‘ Miracles and Medicine.” Under 
the cdd title, ‘‘Our Grandfathers Died Too 
Young.”’ Mrs. H. M. Plunkett sketches the pro- 

reas in sanitation which has doubled the average 
anon of human life within a few handred years. 
Lieut-Colonel A. B. Ellis contributes an essay on 
**Survivals From Marriage by Capture,’’ describ- 
ing a great number of curious customs. ‘‘Some 
Questions Concerning the Minor Planets,’’ are 
reviewed by F Tisserand. ‘‘The Nachez 
Indians,’’ an ancient Mexican people that occupied 
the lower Mississippi country when America was 


season. The number opens with ‘‘ Current Art, 
—The Royal Academy, 1891,” by M. H. Spell- 
mann, with three very choice illastrations, one @ 
portrait of Professor Huxley; ‘‘ Berke!ey Castle,” 
is by Percy Fitzgerald, with six illustrations by W. 
Hathewell; ‘‘The Myth of the Nightingale on 
Greek Vause-Painting,”’ is the subject of a paper 
by Miss Harrison. The article on ‘‘ Cassell’s 
Famous International Shakspere,’’ giving illustra- 
tions from the pencils of Griitzner, Emil Bayard, 
and Frank Dicksee, is anotable one. ‘‘The Royal 
Holloway College Picture Gallery ’’ is described by 


discovered, are described by Howard A. Giddings. 


Walter Shaw-Sparrow, and some of its rarest art 


iptions from | 


‘known expert in Japanese art, gives the first of two 


i, with illustrations. 

“The French Revival of Etch- 
ing,’ with reproductions from some of the best 
known masters of that art. There are copious 
notes giving full accounts of the progress in the art 
world during the past month, and, altogether, the 
magazine is up to its usual high standard. Cassell 
Publishing Company. $3.50 a year, in advance ; 
35 cents a number. 


— The Ladies’ Home Journal for May is a num- 
, ber of rare helpfulness and interest. It must be a 
dall housewife indeed who cannot find encourage- 
ment and substantial help in the cheery words of 
Maria Parloa, Christine T. Herrick, Helen Jay, 
and Isabel A. Mallon. That the series, Un- 
known Wives of Well-known Men,”’ should be so 
popular is not remarkable when it contains such 

itures as that of Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew. 
Another popular chord is struck in presenting the 
question of woman in medicine, this being ably 
championed by Dr. Phebe J. B. Wait, while Dr. 
George F. Shrady speaks for ‘‘ The Man’s View. 
There are several pleasing stories ; and the bright 
suggestions for summer gowns are not least among 
the good things. Philadelphia: Cartis Pub. Co. 
31.00 a year. 


— The last number of The American Naturalist 
contains some very instructive articles. Among 
them is one by Henry Fairfield Osborn on the 
question, ‘‘ Are Acquired Variations Inherited ?”’ 
G Baur explains the “‘ Origin of the Galapagos 
Islands.’’ Clarence M. Weed explains ‘‘ The Bio- 
logical Work of American Experiment Stations ”’ ; 
Ww. C. Cahall discusses ‘‘ The Evolution of the 


Circulatory Organs’? ; Mre. Preston Lovell wri 
of "A Fow Native Orehide,” and J. 8. Kingsice 
gives ‘‘The Record of American Z dlogy.”” The 
General Notes on Geography and Travels, Geology 
and Paleontology, Zoology, Embryology, Physio- 
logy and Entermology facts every one in- 
terested in science should know. The proceedings 
of scientific societies and the recent scientific news 
enhances the value of this scientific magazine, 
Price $4.00 a year. Single nambers 40 cents, 
Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 


— The May number of Goldthwaite’s Geograph. 
cal Magazine contains a vast amount of the latest 
geographical intelligesce. ‘“ The Rio Grands” jg 


described by Clarence Pallen. An account of the 
exploration of Raoul Humann of the French Navy 
in Annam, China, is full of interest. ‘‘ The Bad 
Lands of Montana and Wyoming,”’ are clearly ex- 
lained. There are valuable facts given about 
ondaras, the Marshall Islands, and Africa, espe- 
cially the “ Story of Bishop Crowther,” who has 
charge of the missions on the Niger and the Guinea 
Coast of West Africa. There are accounts of the 
remarkable Mount Roraima on the boundary line 
between British Gaiava and Venezuela,of the Sink- 
Holes and Caverns of Jamaica, in the West Indies; 
of the Mammoth Trees of California; of the Grand 
Falls of Labrador; of the Cameroons River, an 
article fully illustrated; of the Restoration of 
‘Lake Moeris in Egypt; of the Enterprise in the 
Upper Congo Valley ia Africa; of the Famous 
| Caves of the World, by Horace C. Hovey, DD ; 
of Dr. Janker’s Last Exploration Among the Peo- 
| ple of King Mambanga in Africa; of Peary's 
Exploration to North Greenland, with excellent 
‘maps; of the Oldest City on the Western Mainland, 
‘Cartagena on the Caribbean Sea, and of towns fa; 
from railroads in South America. There is also 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Tile, 
A First History of Rome 
Maxims and Gleanings - 
Journal of Maurice De Guerin . - - 
Documents Illustrative of American History 1606- 
American Literature - 
Hans Andersen’s Stories (Part II) - 
The American Revolution (2 vols) . - 
Fourteen to One - - 
Deux Artistes en Voyage - - 
Studies in Nature and Language Series’ - - 
my and Poems of Leigh Hunt (2 vols) . 
The En«lish C stitution - 
A Book of Nine Tales - - - - 
Essays on French Novelists - 
Essays on English Novelists - - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Robinson Longmans, Green & Co,N. Y. $ 80 
Liddon “ 60 
Dodd, Mead & Co, New York 1 25 
Preston G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 1 50 
Richardson i 3 50 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 15 
DeVervins Carl Schoenhof, Boston ‘ 25 
Smith D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 55 
Johnson Macmillan & Co, New York 4 00 
Boutm by ” 1 75 
Bates Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Grant Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1 60 
Saintsbury 2 00 
Saintsbury 2 00 
Stockton 1 25 
Webb A. Lovell & Co, New York 50 


The Rudder Grangers Abroad - - - 
The Eight Hours Day - - 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


As the long vacation approaches, when school 
buildings and classrooms should be put in order 
for another year of work, we desire to call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of J. E. Bell, 24 Portland 
St., Boston, who is prepared to make and repair 
Blackboards in the best possible style. He is pre- 
pared to furnish Blackboards free from gloss, 
either new or old ones renovated on wood or plas- 


tered surfaces. [3lackboards can be made during 
school hours without interruption, and be ready 
for use in a short time. He applies and makes 
his own slating by the aid of costly and intricate 
machinery after the American Tablet Co’s process. 
After 15 years experience he finds this to be the best. 

Slated paper may be applied where surfaces are 
too uneven to repair otherwise. This paper is plas- 
tered over walls that are cracked and broken,so that 
it fits them perfectly without any puffs, never 
cracking, and is then slated, which makes a very 
durable surface for repairing old walls that are 
not to ba used long, or where it is not convenient 
to replaster and wait for them to dry, this is the 
most eatisfactory and economical article in use. 
‘The paper is super-calendered manilla, and comes 
3, 4, and 4% feet wide and any length desired. 
Samples free. 

School officers should beware of painters and 
others who apply Turpentine and India Rubber 
Slating, etc., which become affected by heat, also 
plastic preparations which either present rough or 
oily surfaces, that waste the crayon and wear out 
erasers or retain the crayon, so as to leave a white 
cloud on the surface, others containing soapstone, 
causing them to be gray instead of black in color, 
with glistening particles permeating the entire sur 
face. When the surface enamel of these plastic 
preparations is broken the body wil' be found 
rotten. Black Mortar and Turpentine Slating have 
been proven worthless years ago. 

References given. Instructions in regard to 

reparing walls given at all times. Temporary 

ards loaned to schools while walls are drying. 

All orders for vacation work should be sent in 

pomere. Address J. E. BELL, 24 Portland St., 
» Mase. 

ImPORTANT.—When visi New York City 
éave Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1,00 and u 
wards per day. Euro 
Modern Conveniences. a 
su, best. 
mone 
Hotel than any other first-clses betel in 


FoR 8ALE, at a bargain, A FIRST-CLASS 
TYPEWRITER, with case, entirely new. To be 
geen at Room 5, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE new advertisement of the Eastern Teach- 
ars’ Agency, E. F. Foster, Manager, 50 Bromfield 
St., Boston, Mass., in this issne of the JOURNAL, 
should be noticed by school officers seeking compe- 


tent teachers, and by teachers seeking positions. 
The manager is a person of large experience among 
educators, and all patrons may be assured of 
prompt and honorable consideration. 


fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 

—Itis the landlord who doesn’t overlook the 
leased thing.— Washington Post. 


A NEW MOTIVE to high rank in scholarship 
ceuld be used if every school possessed a flag, and 
a place to float it, by appointing a color guard 
from among the best scholars. This would be 
helpfal in every way, instilling patriotism and a 
love for all American I[astitations. G. W. Sim- 
mons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, are advertising in 
the columns of this paper, at the present time, 
United States Government Banting Flags of the 
very best quality, at the lowest prices. It will be 
worth while to send for their catalogue. 2 


— One of the pleasant things about candor isthe 
ease with which it may be made to fit our neigh- 
bors.—New York Herald, 


Mas. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SooTHING SyRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists = 7 eo of the world. Be sure and 
‘or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing S 
cents a bottle. 


POSITION WANTED. 

Vocal teacher wants position for September, 1891 
Pupil of Mme. Cappiani of New York City; eight 
years suceessful experience in seminaries and as 
solo soprano in church choir. Excellent testimoni- 
als. Address VOCALIST, C. F. T., this Office. 


A SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Worth $50,000, admirably located, in excell 
dition, every way adapted to use as a aus Olas 

rding and day school with accommodations for 
one hundred ~~ may be secured by the right 
man or woman, in perpetual lease, without rent or 
taxres.— furnish, keep insured and in 


repair. For full 
IRAM » Manager, 


Address, Hinam Orcutt, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Educati 
3 Somerset Boston. 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not | 


Which 


market. 


CYCLOPEDIA is 


Appleton’s 


covered by Appleton’s, and a great deal 


CYCLOPEDIA is 


Johnson’s 


ular use; it is certainly good, but, like all 
needs bringing down to date. 
ume. 


The International 


we think, some good lessons. 


topics, and a/so an unabridged dictionary 


library of valuable 


handier. The ‘‘old 


cerned! 


pages, and 7,000 illustrations, 
per set, $32.00. Specimen 
cents ; sample returnable if no 


$5.00 


& valuable feature. 


“T am familiar with 
the Columbian Cyclopedi 
matter, and it is not only 


pedia, I woul 
paper Co., Richmond, 


Catalogue 


9 ably low. 


Cyclopedia? 
Each cyclopedia cannot, of course, be better 
than any other, but each is undoubtedly better than it 
would be but for the competition of its rivals; each has some special merit—the ques- 
tion is, which is best adapted to your needs? 


pedias, and deserves — honor ; it has 
service—and made millionaires of its publi ; 
grow old, and most people want a new cyclopedia when they buy ; then, it costs a 
good deal of money: $80.00 in cheapest sty 

The CoLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA is the newest in the field, covers virtually all the ground 


amount of matter, and costs less than one- 


judges has been (until mace | considered the ‘ 


have the Columbian.”—Wa. Ryan, Pres, State 
a. 


GOOD LUCK, there are sev- 
eral good cyclopedias in the 


the pioneer of (living) American cyclo- 
one the nation good 
shers (so people say)—but pioneers will 


le. 


besides, is just about the same size, as to 
third as much money. 


later than Appleton’s, and good 
for pop- 


cyclopedias not published very recently, it 


Some object, too, to the heavy, clumsy form of vol- 
It costs about $50.00—is considerably smaller than Appleton’s. 

The CoLUMBIAN CycLOPEDIA is about 50 percent. larger than Johnson’s (in amount 
of matter), and costs less than half the money—it covers practically all the ground 
covered by Johnson’s, and besides includes an unabridged dictionary of language. 


CYCLOPEDIA is, we think, better for general 
use than either Appleton or Johnson, and so it is 
esteemed by many. We ought to be good judges of its merits, for we (the publisher 
and editor-in-chief of the Columbian Cyclo, 
were ‘‘learning the trade” then, however, an 


dia) made it, nearly, what it is; we 
years of experience have taught us, 


The CoLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA covers about the same ground as the International, 
rejecting, however, a vast amount of Scotch, English, and other obsolete matter, and 
ding a very great amount of valuable original matter, ereeeny upon American 


of the English language. 


The Britannica is the “old giant” among cyclopedias. We recom- 


mend all our customers to buy it—if they can afford 

two ga ou can’t afford two, it will not serve you. 

nowledge, useful to any educated 

as a cyclopedia, for convenient, quick consultation, on live topics, it is a 

adapted as a broad-axe would be to sharpen a lead-pencil—you want oe enagena.| 
ant,” we said—consult the topic ‘‘ Africa,” for instance, an 

you find in a sort of ‘‘ P.S.” that ‘‘ Livingstone is dead!” Look for ‘‘ General Grant,” 

and he not only ‘‘isn’t dead,” but ‘isn’t born yet,” so far as the cyclopedia is con- 

These are characteristic facts as to the 


The Columbian Cyclopedia 


an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in one; 32 volumes, nearly 26,000 
Cloth binding, per set, $25.00; half-Morocco, 
ges free; sample volume 60 cents, postage 16 

wanted, and money refunded, 

cash will secure immediately, by express, volumes 1 to 16, in 

cloth binding, the remaining volumes being delivered as install- 

ments of $1.25 for each are paid. 25 cents a volume extra for half-Morocco. 


Echo answers, “ Hail, Columbian ! ” 


*T am much pleased with it; as a popular cyclo 
to it quite often, and so do my children” Tazo. 

I find it tage useful for handy reference. The pronunciation I regard as 

: e members of my family use this ten times where they once 

use the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Chambers’s—all of which they have access to.”— 

Cuas. H. Corey, D.D., Pres. of Richmond Institute, Richmond, Va. 
all the standard cyclopedias, and do not hesitate to say that 
a is unsurpassed in scope, and impartial treatment of historic 


f ‘ t a compendium of knowledge, suct ther cyclo- 
pedias, but it combines the dictionary feature, 


guage, with etymologies and exhaustive definitions. 


It is, in itself, a vast . 
rson, but for use 
out as well 


ritannica. 


is a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal’ and 


ia, and as a dictionary, I refer 
HITEFIELD, D.D., Richmond, Va. 


giving all the words in the English lan- 
If I could own only one cyclo- 
ews- 


New, Standard, and Holiday Books, sent free. Prices remark- 

Tue Cotumpian Co., 893 Pearl Street, New 

Chicago. Mention this paper when you write. 


all Dealers, —— wanted everywhere. 


tk; 242 Wabash Avenue, 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR 


Teachers who desire positions or promotion, take 
notice. Now is the time to register with the 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
ORcorTt, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


—7 


WANTED, 
In Eastern New York State, next Autumn, & teacher 
for a High Grammar Grade School, who can 4!5° 
teach the German Language, Salary, $800- 
Apply immediate! 


to 
Bureau of postov. 
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variety of miscellaneous matter, ‘‘ The 


Young Folks’ Geographical Corner,” ‘‘ Hints to 
Teachers,’’ Talks about Explorers, Discovery. and 
Books, and a concise Record of Geographical Prog- 
ress. A very valuable number for the teacher. 
Price $2 09 a year; single copies, 25 cente. New 
York: Kai Printiog and Pub'ishing 
Company. 


— ‘Mrs. Partington’? was, and will always be 
more famous than her genial creator, Benjamin 
Penhallow Shillaber, but it was a little surprising 
that upon the death of the old humorist a few 
weeks ago, so little was said in the press concern- 
ing him. ‘Mrs. Partiogton’’ achieved not only 
American currency, but she is known wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. In England she shares 
the honors with Mrs. Malaprop, and ‘‘ Partington- 
isms’’ are borrowed without credit by all the En- 
glish alleged ‘‘fanny’’ papers. In the New Eng- 
land Magazine, for Jane, Mrs. Elizabeth Akers 
Allen writes an appreciative and bright account of 

neration than a gra papers 
his decease, ** Mrs. Partington’’ 
lives on and seems endowed with eternal jollity 
and middle age. 


— Our Day, for May, opens with a strong paper 
against “‘S inday Newspspers,”” by Rev. Dr. G. 
S. Chadbourne,’ who says that ‘‘the Sunday pa- 
per is an open and defiant violator’’ of the spirit and 
intent of the Sabbath. Sir W. W. Hunter writes 
of ‘‘ Popular Reforms in India.’’ T. H. Tibbles 
advocates ‘‘A New G>vernment for Indians,’ and 
favors army officers for agents, while agencies and 
reservations are continued, as they must be for 
some time to come. Ex-President Cyrus Hamlio 
comments upon Dr. Storrs’ address on ‘‘ The Pros- 
pects of Missions.’’ The balance of the number is 
devoted to editorial work mainly by Rev. Joseph 
Cook. Price, $2.50 a year; single numbers, 25 
cents. Boston: Oar Day Publishing Company. 


— Entertainment, for May, is a most helpfal 
number. There is “‘A Children’s Day Service for 


Sunday Schools’’; ‘‘ An Art Party’’; ‘‘A Flower 
Dinner ’’ and ‘‘A Buttercup Breakfast,’’ three good 
entertainments; the first installment of a series of 
leesons on riding, for women; a collection of reci- 
tations suitable for Decoration Day; ‘‘ The School 
of Charch Work,’’ by Rev. J. W. Geiger, embrac- 
ing in the issue the lessons on ‘‘ The Church,’’ and 
The Object of Organization’; “The Sunday 
School Blackboard,’’ and many other features 
valuable to entertainers and church workers, 
Pablished monthly by The Entertainment Bureau. 
$1.00 a year. Council Bloffs, Iowa. 


— The Unitarian Review for May has articles for 
thoughtfal readers on ‘‘ A Priori,’’ by J. Frederic 


Datton ; on “Nathan Parker,” by Andrew J. Pea- 
body; on ‘‘The Jews of the-North End of Bos- 
ton,” by Rafus Cyrene MacDonald; on “‘ The 
Problem of Juvenile Literature,’ by J. Bradley 
Gilman, and on ‘‘ The New England Townsbip,’’ 
by Abiel Abbot Livermore. In the correspond- 
ence department is an interesting ‘‘ Letter from 
Hungary.’’ In the Editor's Note Book, the book 
notices are valuable to the student and reader of 
literature. Price, $200 a year. Single number 
20 cents. Boston: 141 Franklin street. 


— The May Pansy is full of good stories, poems, 
and pictures. It is especially intended for Sunday 
as well as week-day reading. The publishers offer 
the handsome Safety Bicycles for new subscribers. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Our Little Men and Women, published by the 
same company, is unexcelled among the magazines 
for youngest readers. Price, $1.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Arera, for June; terms, $5.00 a year. Boston: 
The Arena Pub. Co. 

Entertainment, for May; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Council Bluffs, Ia.: Entertainment Bureau 

The Magazine of Art, for June; terms, $350 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Wide Awake, for May; terms, $2.40 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Oo. 

Common School Education, for May; terms, $1 00 
a year. Boston: 50 Bromfield 8t. 

he Chautauquan,.for June; terms, $2 00 a year. 

Meadville, Pa.: I. L. Flood. 


DRUM-BEATS ! DRUM-BEATS! 


What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says ‘‘It is just 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


for American College Directory 


AMERICAN WOODS 


if A book on Woods, containing 
a 


ctual and authentic specimens. 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 
FOR MICROSCOPE STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. ¥. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


TROY, N. Y. 
LLEGE 
and GEHU ROE BELLS. 


A CADEMYT 


my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


ASENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
on 
Samole¢ free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way, N.Y 


appetizing . Bold by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
C. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia, 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOE, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. 
Prof. CH4as P. DuCROQUET. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HECTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. Pau. 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, 

. BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

me French or Piet | 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 

‘ext-book published NEW YORK. 


For Advanced Students in French: 
“Littérature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol, $1.50; one single copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privilege of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of ** i.e Francais,” a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & CO., Wet Madison Square, N. Y. 


At What Age Shall Girls Marry ? 


Chapter Twelve of Miss Frances E. Willard’s 
* HOW TO WIN,” 


a charming book for girls,—discusses the question, 
Introduction by Miss E. Cleveland. 


Cloth, square 12mo. Price, $1 00. 
FONK & WAGNALILS, Pubs. , 18 & 20 AstorPlace, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Anderson’s Histeries and Readers. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

ee ellegg’s Lessens English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hntchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
k. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at a 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

Introduction price, 50 cts 
rrespondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 8 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley St., Boston 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


THE EM PIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its of uniformiy easy 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1% AND 77 WanasH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Geachers Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Street. N. We 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


OFFICERS, 


BAEWER. 
neyo DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED. Toor. 


ze 
send me a list of those you would | gon. 


F EDUCATION. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


SURVIVAL Talking with us of the many men who had started Teachers’ Agencies and the few who had con- 

tinued in the work, a principal who had secured many teachers here said: “ The fact is your success 
is based on the exact fits yon make. ‘ You area great fitist; in fact the School Bulletin Agency may be considered 
another illustration of the survival of the ji/tist.” We can’t endorse his English, put we hope there ia some truth 
in what he says. The Agency work is to us something like a game of chess. Apart from al! financial consider- 
ations, ag application for a teacher is to us a new problem of which we enjoy working out the correct solution. 
8 »metimes it is easy enough, as when a school wants a preceptress, college graduate, to teach Latin and German at 


. We have a dozen at hatd any one of whom OF T to pet out the one whom minor considerations 
will fi'l the requirements wel', and it only remains make the moatelgible. But sometimes the prob- 
lem is a very difficult one, as when we were asked to pick out a college president for Liberia, awhile ago; or when 
a Tr 1 is wanted to succeed a very popular man whose retirement has left dissension in the community; or 
when a drawing-teacher is wanted where the subject is introduced against the judgment and wishes of a majority 
of the teach r : or where a principal must be had who can manage the school and yet get along with teachers 
wo have beeni: place a long while and caunot for the present be disturbed either in position or in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association ’cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
67 Superintendencies and principalships; salaries, $500 to $3000. 
VACANCIES 94 High Sehool positions (many of them ladies) ; salaries, $400 to $1000. 
FOR 78 Co ege positions; salaries, $500 to $2800. 
122 positions in Academies, Seminaries, Church Schools, &c; salaries, $450 to $1800. 
48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French. 12 for German and French, 30 for 
September. Special Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Penmanship, &c. Salaries, $400 to $1800. 
Over 300 for grade teachers, at salaries of $30 to $85 per month, 
£0 for Directors of Music in Colleges; salaries, $500 to $1500. 
vacancies are direct from employers,—not hearsay. For many of them we have no suitable 
candidates to recommend. Send for Manual. 
Address: ©. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. o ” ’ 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

"a SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 

Boston, Mass.'|” ‘New York. "| Chicago, Hit "| Chattanooga 

ANTE FIRST-CLASS LADY TEACHERS, for Grammar and High School 

j Departments. Positions now open. Address, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mor. 


SPHOLTAL 

Special wants: Music, male and female, $500 to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 

y, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French ; Peete, venmanehip, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof of Latin, $ , ete., etc, General wants: It 
is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly 1600 VACANCIES On our books. 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Cireulars free. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH St. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HE CHICKERING. EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


aE chool Street, Boston, Mass. 
off ial ind ts to teach to iter. dd : 
Cooperative. | ers special inducemen achers to register | on 


Registration blank sent on application. 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerset st, woston, atass. 


This Bureau ts the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere has been constant during the winter and spring, and now the rush 
has begun for the autumn supply from Principals of Academies and Seminaries, 
from School Boards and Superintendents ; we are receiving dai/y calls not only for 
one, two, or three teachers, to fill positions in the same school or district, but for a 
whole College faculty of zine Professors, (one call from the South), and for thirteen 
teachers to fill good positions in the public schools (from one superintendent in 


the West). 
can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
SCHOOLS supplied with Teachers. 
CHICKERING & Go., 28 School Street. BOSTON, MASS. 


REGISTER NOw, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
| American School Bureau. 


case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 
TEACHERS introduced to School Offisiais. 
WANTED :—Commandant, with Mathematics or Science; $600 and home 
LIABLE 
reel to serve school officers promptl 


Equip 
of both for Universities, |. knows the whereabouts 0 
ocls, es, and Churches, Cireulars of choice | KEE gives us a large aud 


carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 A en CV 

Teachers 4 preferred. Application forms 

ces to colleges, schools, and families superior uest. 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses for every department of instruction, recom | Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mars 
28 Union Square, New York. 


erican Teachers Agenc 
National Teachers Bureau, The News to fill 4 
100 BIBLE House, schools open. Teachers of every grade and 


° ° NEW YORK. kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
ERS Centre of business is near the centre of pop- 


ulation of the U.S. Apply for information 
(with stamp) to C. B. RUGGLES & CO,, 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. Room C, Palace Hotel Bidg,, Cincinnati, O. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to their 
we a By —, who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis. 


most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York, 


re WANTED for all grades in 


school work. Normal graduates 


. Send stamp for blank. 
HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - No. 52 Lafayeue Place, NEW YORK. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIII.—No, 29, 


A Primary MoveMENT Book, 


(Price, 


Designed to accompany the higher 


APPLETONS. 


The object of systematically graded movement exercises is the 
development of those muscles that are brought into play in the 
process of writing, and the imparting to pupils of that free, easy 
movement so essential to fluent writing. The Movement Book is 
intended to be used in conjunction with the regular copy-book—the 
former developing the power of doing, the latter giving a practical 
application of this power. This new Movement Book is uniform in 
size with the Short Course books of the Appleton Standard System. 
The exercises are carefully but rapidly and progressively graded— 


the copies beautifully engraved, and printed 
the finest of paper. 


The American Book Company's List also includes ot 
characteristic and distinguishing features. — 
Books ; Barnes's National System; Eclectic Copy Books ; Payson, Dunton, 


72 cents per 
numbers of the Tracing Course, and 


Copy Books, has just been added to 


of PENMANSHIP. 


STANDARD SYSTEM 


dozen.) 


lower numbers of the Short Course 


Short Course. 


in the best manner on 


New Tracing Course. 


Primary Movement Book. . : 
Grammar Course. 

and Exercise Books, A. to C. ° 
Business Course. 
Business Course. 
Copy-Book Covers (large size) ‘ 
Copy-Book Covers (small size). 
her Copy-books of equal merit, each series having its own 


Among them are the Spencerian System of Penmanship ; Harper's Copy 
& Scribner's, and Spencer's Copy Books. 


IT CONSISTS OF 
Nos. 1 to 4. 
Nos. 1 to 7. . : 


Per doz., 72 cts. 
7 “ 
72 


Nos. I, 2, 35 45 44, 5; 6, 
. Per doz, 96 cts. 


Nos. 1 and 2 ; ” $1.20 

No. 3° . 96 
15 “ 
12 “ 


Specimen Copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference to the introduction of these books 


is cordially invited. 


NEW YORK 


For other announcements of the American Book Company, see first page. 


CINCINNATI 


AMERIGAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Please mention the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE, 
COURSE IN READING, 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITIN 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Welsh’s Grammars; Composition; Rhetoric. 
Mac Coun’s Historical Publications. 
Young Folks’ Library, 


stowell’s A Healthy Body; etc,, etc. 


Choice New Text-books and Helps for nearly 
every branch of School and College work. 


G, Illustrated? Catalog free to any address. Corre- 


spondence with teachers and educators 1s solicited. 


BOSTON: 6 Hanceck Avenue. 
NEW VORK: 740 & 742 Brendway. 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Av. 


HISTOR Y. 


Creighton’s Elementary History of England, $0.30 
Gardiner’s Easy Hietory of Eogland, . 0 56 
Oman’s History of Greece, _. ° > 150 
Robinson’s First History of Rome, ° 0.80 
Creighton’s First History of England, 0 80 
Gardiner’s Student’s History of England, 1 20 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th 8t., New York. 


SUMMER-Y MUSiIc, 
CLASSIC—CHOICE—POPULAR, 


A THOROUCHLY COOD SERIES 


Song Classics, Vol. 1. 
Song Classics, Vol. 2, 
Piano Classics, Vol. 1. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2, 
Classical Pianist, 
Young People’s Piano Classics, 
Song Classics for Low Voice. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Bar. and Bass Songs, 
Classical 4-Hand Collection 
Classical Coll.---Violin and Piano. 
Choice Sacred Solos. : 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low Voices, 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs 
Choice Vocal Duets. ‘ 
Popular Song Collection. 
Popular Dance Collection, 
Popular Piano Collection. 
Young Players’ Popular Collection, 
Popular Coll.---Violin and Piano, 


Price, $1.00 Each, Mailed Postpaid, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON, 
IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
From E ustrate 
Archeology, 
Architecture 
= cents in stamps for catalogue, 
A. M. LUMBAR 


= New Bedford, Mass, 


We will send free to all applicants our new Cata- 
logue of Teachers’ Helps. 
N. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


Documents Illustrative of 
American History, 1606-1863. By 
Howarp W. Preston. With Introduction 
and References. Popular Edition. Oot $1.50. 


* Entitled to a place in every historical and refer- 
ence library in the United States.”’—Boston Beacon. 

“Too much cannot be said of the value to students 
in American history of having these decuments im- 
mediately at hand in convenient form for reference.” 
Y. Christian Union. 


Chapters on the Theory and 
HMliistory of Banking. By Prof. F. Dun- 
BAR, Of Harvard University. 16 mo. Cloth, $1 25. 
* Altogether these chapters constitute a most val 

uable treatise on banking, useful not only as a text- 

book in schools and colleges, but full of information 
which many experienced bankers might profit by, 


and very serviceable for reference purposes." 


Indianapolis Sentenial. 


The Relation of Labor to the 


Law of To-day. By Dx. LUJo BRENTANO, Prof. 

of Political Economy in the University of Leipsic. 

Translated, with an Introduction, by Porter Sher- 

ee M.A., author of * A Tariff Primer.” 12 mo. 

“This little volume will well repay a careful 
study of its contents.. . . It appeals to the com- 
mon sense and fair mindedness of all interested in 
solving the labor problem. Its object is to clear 
| away some of this rubbish which has been accumu- 
lating in the public mind, and to disseminate more 
correct and just news on the labor question ’— 
| Christian at Work 


“The Story of Portugal. By H. 
| Morse STEPHENS. No. (XXXII in the 


Story of the Nations Series). 12 mo, fully 
Illastrated. Cloth, $1.50. Half Leather, $1.75. 


*,*List of Spring Publications and prospectus of the Story of the Nations Series sent on application. 
Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and all Dealers. 


RANG’S NORMAL 


DRAWING CLASSES. 


The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 
Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 


thoroughly practical normal training in 


Form Studv and Drawine. 


The method of instruction is that of 


Home Study and 


Correspondence. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful teachers 


of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fircu of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Education in 
1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these classes. 


Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 


addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


7 Park Street. Boston. 


END for our new Catalogue of ‘‘ TEACHERS’ 
S HELPS,” of Blackboard 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston,Mass. 


AND BUREAU 
R OF EDUCATION, 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Helps in Beautifying the Schoolroom. 


CLARK’S IMPROVED BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


Large Coat of Arms of the United States, with the following motto under it: “Dis- 


tinct as the Billows, Yet one as the Sea.” 


Price, 25 cents. 


Coat of Arms of Pennsylvania, (figure 22 inches long.) Price 10 cents. 


Ornamental Headings, with the world 
“ Disgrace Roll.” Price, 10 cents each. 


“ Program,” “ Order of Exercises,” “Tardy,” or 


ROLLS OF HONOR. Price, 10 cents each. 


. U.S. Coat of Arms. 

2. Storks with Seroll and Flowers. 

** 3. Laurel Wreath Pattern. 

* 4. Seroll and Birds with Gothic Letters. 
5. Meritorious,’’ with Scroll and Birds. 
** 6. Plain Letters with Scroll and Crown. 


No. 7. American Eagle on Shield. 

8. Excelsior. 

** 9. German Text. 

“10. Merit Rell. 

** 11. Japanese Pattern with Birds. 
‘* 12. Old English Text. 


BORDERSe Price, 10 cents each. 


Holly Leaves and Berries, 7 inchee. 
Ivy leat Pattern, 6 inchee, 

Oak Leaves and Acorns, 8 inches. 
Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms, 9 inches. 
Antheriform Pattern, 6 inches. 

Grape Vine Pattern, narrow. 

“ 7. Olive Branch Pattern, 10 inches wide. 
Pomegranate Pattern, 11 inches wide. 
Seroll and Crescent Work, 12 inches wide. 


No. 10. Nastartiam, Vine and Trellie, 14 in. wide 
‘* 11. Egyptian Pattern, 10 or 14 inches. 
‘* 12. Amaryllis Pattern, 11 inches. 
‘** 183. Maple leaf and Scroll Pattern, 10 inches. 
* 14, Fruit Combination, 11 inches. 
‘* 15. Conventionalized Grape Vine Pattern, ex- 
tra large, double length; very hand- 
some, 20 cents each, 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; expres3 
paid. Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. CMAs. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


Grand International Meeting « ne NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OFFICIAL C 


Grand Excursion to 


Via Fitchburg, Connecticut River, Central Vermont, 

__ Arrangements have been made by the undersigned for a most deli 
city of Canada, for the Annual Meeting of the National Educational Asso 
ing to the teachers, their friends, and everyone who wish 
The fare from Boston to Toronto and Return, out and back same way, 


will cost $3.00 each way. 


_ This excursion will be under the m 
tunities ever offered for visiting Montrea 


Canada, 


ciation. 


anagement of gentlemen with large ex 


The Return trip can be made at any time previous to September 30, 1891. 
meeting, hotel rates, excursions from Toronto, etc., please apply to 


ALBERT L. BACHELLER, Master Green School, 


287 CENTRAL St., Lowe ct, 


Mass. 26 PEARL 


mn. ‘The railways and steamship lines 
€s to go, the opportunity of visiting many very fine cities and 


will be $13.25, with two dollars added 


_ The party will leave Boston by special train of palace cars.at 10 0’ 

tion, Ayer Junction, I'itchburg and Winchendon, so connection will be Pies 
passing through some of the finest scenery in the country, 
attached. Thence the party will be carried along the Con 
through the cities of Nashua, Manchester and Concord, w 
made at St. Albans. A few hours’ ride will then bring the 
Montreal will be entered at about 10 P. M. 


'y morning, July 13, 
de with party fr 
and arrive at Bellows Falls, Ver 
nnecticut River to White River Ju 
ill be joined to the excursion train, 


. party to the great International Bri ; 
loronto will be reached Tonedes, July me: Bridge, which cost the 


For copies of the Official Bulletin of th 


ALONZO MESERVE, Master Bowdoin School, 


to be 
held at 


at about 11.30 A. M. 


erience i i 
1, Niagara Fall, Quebec, the Saguenay River, ok 


. dD, 
STREET, CHARLESTOWN, Mass. , 


Toronto, July 14-17, 1891. 


THR GREEN MOUN-. 
TAINS OF VERMONT, To Toronto, 


and Grand Trunk Railways. 

ghtful Excursion from Boston and other New England points to Toronto, the quee? 

have made a very low fare for the round trip, g!¥- 

towns on the Canadian border at a trifling outlay. 
for membership. A double berth in sleeping cat 


from Fitchburg Station. Passing through Concord Junc- 
om Providence and Worcester, the train will proceed along the valley, 
mont, where the special cars from New Haven and Springfield will be 
nction, where the special cars leaving Lowell at 9-43 A. M., and passing 

After a charming ride across the Green Mountains a short stop will be 
Grand Trunk Railway $7,000,000, and through which 


and will afford one of the finest oppo™ 


ds, and the many other attractive places in Canada. f 
e National Association, giving prog'a™s © 


STRATTON, Master Hooker School, 


23 HoLyoke Street, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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